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Mosler Safe Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ The Leading Safe in the Market. 


SECURITY FROM FIRE. . . 
SECURITY FROM BURGLAR. 


All Styles and all Sizes of Safes. 


Screw Door Safes. 
Bank Safes and Vaults. 


Jewelers’, House and Cabinet Safes. 
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Lightest touch, ‘ane means least fatigue. 

With fewer parts than others, attains more ends. 
The material and workmanship insure durability. | 
Adopted by the United States War Department. — 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimonials 
from leading concerns, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO.,_ 
202 Geencuey, re Ve 
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: z HALCYON TALL 


| - MPitlbrook, 





“*~  Puchess Co. 


R. d, 



















Season, May Ist to November Ist. 


ILLBROOK is situated on the summit of Dutchess County, 
go miles from New York. Through train service via N. Y. 





Central R.. R.—elevation 1,000 feet—park-like roads—“a 
different drive for every day in the year.” 

Gravel soil—dry air—the purest of water. The property adjoins 
that of the Halcyon Springs Co., the finest table water spring in this 
country. English landscape in the foreground—mountain-belted 
horizon from 60 to 100 miles distant. 

Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful Hotel in 
the world. It is more than Club-house. It is more than Hotel. It 
is a gentleman’s country home of rare elegance and beauty, where 
the privilege of paying is accorded to guests, thus presenting the 
unique experience of all the delights of a visit with none of its 
obligations. Delightful orchestra of ten pieces—music three times 
daily. Dancing every evening in “ perfect” ball-room. 

Athletic field, 14 acres; locker room and baths; trainer in 
charge. 


Tennis Tournament in July. Baseball Tournament in September. 


Field Sports Tournament in August. College Football in October. 


Prices, $5.00 and upwards per day. Liberal discounts for 
parties staying for a protracted period. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
Mr. and Mrs. La Villa’s Home for School Girls 


and Speciai Students reopens October 1. Located near best 
Day Schools. Music, Art, Languages, Science, with social 
culture in a refined home, Schools and Professors at parents’ 
option, French and Italian spoken in the family. Resident 
German teacher. 445 Park Avenue, near 57th Street. 





Miss S. D. Doremus. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Reopens October 4. 
735 Madison Avenue, 


Miss Gibbons’s ‘School for ( Girls. 


Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. 
taken. Reopens October 3. 


A few boarding pupils 
5 West 47th Street, 

National Institute of Music. 

Select School. Piano, Vocal Culture, Violin, and other instru- 

ments taught by approved methods. Wittiam M, SEMNACHER, 

Director. Summer session for teachers, Circulars. 

179 East 64th Street. 


West End School for Boys. 


Six pupils received in Principal’s home. CH&st1ER DoONALDson, 
Prin.; JONATHAN Dickinson, Jr., 113 W. 71st St. 


Associate, 


The Chapin Collegiate School for Boys. 


H. B. Cuapin, D.D., Ph.D., Principal. 
September 26, 1894. 


‘The 75th year begins 
721 Madison Avenue. 





Rugby Academy. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys. Large, sunny dormi- 
tories, class-rooms, gymnasium and library. Extensive athletic 
field, Preparation tor all Colleges, Scientific Schools and Busi- 
ness. Special Summer Term begins June 15; 6th year, Sept. 28. 
CurntTon Buruine, Registrar, g2d St. and Central Park West. 


The Creative Method 
of ** Learning by Doing ” is the one employed in the Working- 
man's School, tounded by Prof. Felix Adler, of the Society for 
Ethical Culture. Limited number of pay pupils taken, Full 
graded course, including Kindergarten. Manual Culture, Art, 
and Science. Normal Training Department for Kindergartners. 
M. P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D., Supt. 1rog West 54th Street. 





Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14th Street, 








New York Business College. 


School of English and Modern Languages, Bookkeeping, Pen- 
manship and Commercial Sciences, Pitman Shorthand and 
Typewriting. Day and evening sessions. 
Cement C, Gaines, A.B., B.L., M.A., Principal, 
Mt, Morris Bank Building, 
81 East r2sth Street. 





School of Social Economics. 


Commercial, High School, Academic and Classical Depart- 
ments. Economics a leading study in allcourses. Able faculty. 
Moderate fees, Union Square. 


Dr. Julius Sachs’s , Collegiate Institute. 


School for Boys. Reopens September 24. Prepares for all 
leading colleges, 38 West soth Street, 
School for Girls. Reopens September 27. A limited number 
of advanced pupils admitted to academic class, 

116 West soth Street. 





E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 
Eligible teachers provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled teachers supplied with positions. Musical Department, 
Circulars of good schools, School property rented and sold. 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth Street. 


TENNESSEE. 
Ward Seminary for Young Ladies. 


Unsurpassed climate, location, buildings, 
Music, Art, Literature, 
Illustrated catalogue, 


Nashville. 





Opens September 6, 
and equipments, and health record, 
Languages, Elocution, Physical Culture. 
J. D. Bianron, President. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Collegiate School for Girls. 


College Preparation a specialty. Special and optional courses 
of study. CARoLINE M. Gerkisu, A.B., Prin, Englewood, 





Miss Townsend. 
School for Girls reopens September 26. College Preparation. 
54 Park Place, Newark. 


School for Young Ladies. 
19 miles from Philadelphia, 8th year. September 19. 
any college. Academic and Graduate Departments. 
Fine Arts, Elocution. French, German, 

C. Corron Kimpa.t, D.D., Prine ipal. 


Fits for 


Music, 
Mount Holly. 





Hackettstown Seabitebe, 


College Preparatory for Gentlemen, Ladies’ College, Best 
buildings of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. ‘'wo 
Gymnasiums, Location unsurpassed, Terms moderate, 
Catalogue free 

Rev, Gro. H. ‘Warrney, D.D.,, Pres. 


Ivy Hall. 


Home and College Preparatory School for Young Ladies. 
Established 1861. Certificate admits to Smith. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MaxweLt, P rincipal. 


Hackettstown, 


Bridgeton, 











: A Preparatory School for Boys. Home- 

Newton Institute. like, healthful and beautifully located at 
an elevation of 8co feet. Fortieth year. Steam heat throughout. 
New gymnasium, 30x 80 feet, with bowling alley. Foot-ball, 
base-ball and tennis grounds. Twenty horses and ponies, Pre- 
pares for any college or business. Illustrated catalogue free. 
p 2 Wuson, A.M., Princ ‘ipal. ewton, 


St. Hilda’s School for | Girls. 


School year begins September 24. Summer Session, July 2. 
For terms and circulars address SisTER SUPERIOR. 
Morristown, 








Bagnet Institute. 

18 miles from N. Y. City, D. L.& W.R.R. English, French 
and German Schocl for Young Ladies, Resident native teach- 
ers, Students prepared for college. French the language of 
the family. Reference: Rt. Rev. T, A. Starkey, D.D. 
Harmer Stuart Baqurr. Short Hills. 





Qucen Gables Suhel. 


Mrs. Wescott’s Boarding School for Girls, Certificate admits 
to Smith College. Special students received. Native French 
and German teachers. Gymnasium, Climate mild and dry. 
Sarau S. Westcort, Principal, Bridgeton. 





MINNESOTA. 
Stryker Seminary. 


Home School for Girls. Prepares for college. Terms, $350 to 

$450. Refer to Bishop Gilbert and ex-Gov. McGill. Address 

Miss Anna K. Srrvyker, Prin., St. Anthony Park, Minn., 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





The Hardy School. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Reopens September rr, 
1894. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and other colleges. 
Native teachers in French and German. Special departments in 
Art and Music. A handsomenew building with ample grounds, 
For circulars or information concerning the schools, apply to 
Kare B, Harpy, ANNA R. Haire, Principals, Duluth. 


St. Mary’s Hall for Girls. 
2gth year -_— September 20, 1894. ‘Terms, $350 per year. 
Rt, Rev. H. B. Wuirece. D.D., LL.D., Rector; Miss Exxa F. 
LAWRE Sis Principal. Pupils are prepared for college exam- 
inations, Certificate admits to Wellesley. For catalogue address 
St. Mary’s Hi all, Faribault. 


Se. Cothedinds s wey 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 

Miss Murpocu ; a M.S. eo a ar peceapay 
The Rt, Rev. H. Wuippe, D.D., 

The Rt. Rev. M. N. Guiperr, D, a. or 7 


139-141 Pleasant ee . Paul, 


r( ; Visitors. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Rev. H. W. Slocum 


a Family School for children under fourteen, 
Superior advantages. Saratoga’s world-renowned atmosphere 
and waters make it a desirable location for delicate children, 
Highest references. Full information in circular, 

Saratoga Springs. 


will open, October 2, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


Among the 
and Girls, 








hills, thirty-two miles from New York. 
S. C, CoLuins, Principal, 


For Boys 


Chappaqua, 





The Misses Porter’s 
English and Classical Boarding and Day School. College Prep- 
aration, Specialists in Elocution, Languages, Music and Art, 
Reopens September 27. 

Cor. Highland Avenue and Prospect Street, Middletown, 


Park Place School. 
A thorough preparatory School 
For catalogue address 
timira, 





Elmira College. 
The oldest College for Women. 
for Girls, Te rms for either, $350 per year, 
Rev. R.S. Green, D.D. 


Mrs. Robert Goodwin, 


** Daughter of a North-German Protestant Clergyman.” 
Educational Home for Ladies and Children; family fe. Modern 
Languages and Art, Circulars, 

154 Montz gue | Street, Brooklyn. 








Albany Teachers’ Agency. 
Supplies schools of all grades with competent teachePs. Assists 
teachers with good records in obtaining positions. Send stamp 
for circulars, HARLAN P, Frencu, Manager. 

24 State Street, Albany. 





The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Roading and Day School for Girls, 
tember 27, Address for circulars 

138 340 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


The 44th year opens Sep- 





Hempstead (i... §) Institute. 


Summer School, July and August, $50, 31st year begins Sep- 
tember 17, $240. No sickness during two years. Special terms 
to September 1. 


KE. Hinps, Principal for 30 years. Hempstead, L. I. 





The Chautauqua College. 
A Department of the Chautatiqua System, distinct from the 
Reading Circle, offers the regular College curriculum or Special 
College and Preparatory Courses to students at home, by a 
system of correspondence with professors in leading colleges. 
Address Joun H,. Danigts, Executive Secretary, Buffalo, 


Mrs. E. H. Sanborn’s Boarding and Day School 


Location one of the most desirable in the city. 
European vacation 





FOR GIRLS. 
Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. 
parties, 

1399 and 14or Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 





Cottage Seminary for Girls. 


Elementary and Higher English, Ancient and Modern Lan- 


gua 3 Music and Art. 





Rev. C. W. Hawzey, A. M., Principal, Clinton. 
St. Austin’s Military Boarding School. 
reth year, Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses, 


Thorough preparation for ali colleges. Unbroken record of 
excellent health,  Palati: al residence and extensive grounds, 
Terms, $500. Reference: Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New York. 
Apply Rev. (¢ oy E. QUAILE (B.A., Dublin), 

- Austin’s s, West New Brig ghton, on, Sts aten Island. 





Cook eenroneny 


For both sexes. 
Music and Art, 


Scientific 
Ph.D. 


Classical, 
A.C. Vis., 


and Literary Courses, 


Havana. 


Cayuga Lake ‘Military Academy. 

A well-d'sciplined school; experienced teachers ; 

University. Illustrated circular of Col, C. J. 

A.M., or AtFrep K. McA.ping, A.M., Prin- 
Aurora, 


Advantages: 
near Cornell 
Wricut, B.S., 
si ipals, 











NEW YORK—Continued. 


Granger Place School for Girls. 
Established 1876, 
Academic and Collegiate Departments, 
by leading colleges and unive rsities, 
Carouine A. Comstock, President, 


Year begins September 19. Preparatory, 
Certificates accepted 


Canandaigua, 


Houghton Sominacy 
offers to Young Women best advantages for scholarship and 
social training. 34th year. Sanitation perfect, Address 
A. G. Benepict, A.M, 

Clinton, 








The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Mrs. Hype anp DauGurers’ Home School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls, Special and regular courses. Prepares for 
college and European travel, Address 


Mrs. Jane Grey Hype. Binghamton, 


New York Military Acadeny. 
Col. ¢ C.F. Wace HT, A.M., President. 


Cornwall. 





Liniageten Park Seminary. 


A Church School for Girls. 
opens September 20, 1894. 
Miss GkorGia C, STONE, 


Prepares for college. 36th year 
For illustrated circulars address 
Principal, 

Rochester, 





Cascadilla School. 


Tuition and home, $625. Leading Fitting Schoo! for Cornell, 
Full and thorough preparation for Engineering, ‘Technical, 
Classical and Special Courses in all colleges. Small classes. 
__ for the individual, 








. PARSELL, A. -M., Principal. Ithaca. 
Lynden Hall School for Young Ladies. 
SaMuEL WEL Ls Buck, A.M. 
Poughkeepsie, 





VIRGINIA. 


Virginia Military Institute. 
Military, Scientific and Technical School. Courses in Applied 
Chemistry and Engineering. Expense averages $36.50 per 
month, exclusive of outfit. New cadets report September 1, 
Gen, ScoTT SHIppP, Superintendent, 
Lexington, 





Augusta Female Seminary. 


Term begins September 5, 1894, Unsurpassed climate, location, 


grounds and appointments, Full corps of teachers, For cata 
logue apply to 
Miss Mary J. BALpwin, Principal. Staunton, 





Virginia College for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 12, 1894. One of the leading schools for 
young ladies. Magnificent buildings, all modern improvements, 


grand mountain scenery, European and American teachers. Mu- 
sic, Artandall branches unexcelled. Pupils from 17 States. For 
catalogues address the Pres., W. A. Harris, D.D., Roanoke 





Hollins Institute. 


For 200 Ladies. 52d Session opens September 12, 1894. Eclectic 
Courses in all Languages and Sciences, Music, Art, Elocution, 
Eight male professors, 20 ladies, 1,200 feet above sea level, 
Mineral waters. Mountain scenery, Cuas, L. Cockr, Supt. 
Hollins (located in Valley of Va.). 


Staunton Military Academy. 


A Military School for Young Men and Boys, Unsurpassed in 

course of study, thoroughness of equipment and beauty of loca- 

tion. Handsome illustrated catalogue on application, 
Staunton, 











The Fishburne School for Boys. 


Full Course of Instruction with Military Training, $250. 
Climate and location unexcelled, Spe cial care given to charac- 
ter and habits, Number limited Sad boys not wanted, Write 
f -r catalogue, Waynesboro, 


~ Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. — 
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ILLINOIS. 
Chicago Musical College. 


Established quarter of a century. Catalogue mailed free, 
Dr. F. ZieGrecp, Pres. Central Music Hall, Chic: ago. 





Grant Collegiate Institute. 
26th year. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Fam- 
ily limited to forty, Collegiate and College Preparatory 
Courses. Fine advantages in Music, Art, and the Modern 
Languages. Certificate admits to best colleges. Mary A 
Minean, A.M., Prin, 247-249 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, 


American Conservatory of Music. 
All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music, Harmony, Com- 
position, Dramatic Art, Delsarte, Languages. Forty instructors, 
Summer Normal session, July 10 to 28, Send for catalogue. 
Joun J. Harrsragprt, Director. 
Weber Music Hi: ll, Chicago. 








Chicago Female College 
(Formerly at Morgan Park). 20th year begins September 19. 
All departments. Music, Art, and Elocution taught by artists. 
Send for catalogue, 
Juin H. THaver, Auburn Park, Chicago. 

Todd Seminary for Boys. 

An ideal Home School near Chicago, 47th year. 

Nosie Hit, Principal. 


Alta School. 


4° minutes from Chicago, Best methods for the education of 
Girls. ‘Training, culture, home cure, Prepares for college 
and European travel, Opens September 19, 
Principals: Apete CoLeman, Lypa E. Watson, 
Highland Park, 
Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture 
Bureau. Schools, Societies, Institutes, Colleges, Summer 
Schools, Specially favorable terms, Circulars free. 
Chicago, 262 Wabash Avenue, 


Woodstock, 





Mrs. Starrett’s Classical and Finishing School 
FoR YounG Lapigs, Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley 
and Smith Colleges, and University of Michigan. ‘Twenty- 
five boarding and one hundred day pupils received, Large 
and finely furnished building with five acres of ground. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Engagements now for next 
September. Terms, $650 to $750. For circulars address Mrs, 
HELEN Ekin Srarrertrt, Principal. 

Scoville Place, Oak Park, Chicago. 

Institute of Our Lady. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls, Elementary and Higher 
English, Music and Art, Catalogue upon application. 
L ongwood (11 miles from Chic ago). 


The Kent Law School ‘Diploma AL 


admits to the bar. Two years’-course. Improved methods, 
unitinys Theory and Practice. Evening session for each class. 
Students can be self-supporting while studying. Fall term 
begins September 6. 
Marshall D. Ewer, LL.D., M.D., Dea 

For catalogue address 618 re ‘hland Block, Chicago. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr. and Mrs. John McDuffie’s School for Girls. 


Formerly Miss Howard's, 
Springfiel ald, 





Home and Day School for Girls. 
*““THe Evms.” Miss Porter, Principal, Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 
Springfield, 





Riverside School. 
A family school of excellent advantages for a limited number of 
girls. Principal’s certificate — to Wellesley and Smith, 
12th year began October 5, 1893. Miss Deia ‘I’. Smirn, Prin. 
Auburndale. 


The Misses Hubbard’s Home and Day School 
For Girts. Will reopen October 3, 1894. Regular and 
elective courses, 





Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 





¥0 COLLEGES, 


is 





MASSACHUSET TS—Continued. 
Prospect Hill School For Girls. 


A liberal education with good home influence. 
Reference; E. E. H\ir, D.D. 
Jas. C. Parsons, Principal, 

Greenfield. 





The Highland Military Academy 
begins 3ygth year Septembe . 12. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium, Athletics encouraged, 
Careful training Home influence, 
JoserH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master, 
Worcester, 





Boston University Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, October 3. 
For circulars address Epmunp H. Bennetr Dean, 
Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 





Boston College of Oratory. 
The Delsarte Ideal ‘Training School, 
Delsarte’s mysteries revealed in course of 30 lectures by Rev. 
Wma. R. ALGER. Send for catalogue. 
Boston, 110 Boylston Street, 
Sedgwick Institute. 
A strictly select and limited School for Young Men and Boys, 
Prepares for college or business, Students are members of 
the Principal’s family, and receive constant personal attention, 
Van LENNeP, Principal, 
Berkshire County, Great Barrington, 





Wheaton Seminary for Young Ladies. 


The Fall term of the 60th year begins September 13, 1894. Best 
of home influences, Excellent sanitary arrangements, Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cab:nets. Send for il- 
lustrated prospectus to. 

Miss A, E. STaANnrTon, Principal. 


Norton, 





Tabor Academy. 
For both sexes, Classical and general courses. Prepares for 
college and scientific institutions, New catalogue ready June 


1, Dana M. Dustan, Principal, 
Marion, 





Union Institute of Arts. 
Fine, industrial, and domestic, With General Educational and 
Music Departments, Open through the year. Illustrated 
catalogues, He.Len F. BLaney, Manager. 
Boston, 162 Boylston Street. 


Miss Clagett’s Home and Day School for Girls. 
Reopens October 3. College Preparatory. Regular and 
elective courses, Specialists in each, Tenth year. 

252 Marlborough Street, Boston, 








Mount Holyoke College 
offers three collegiate courses. Music and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory, ‘The fifty- eighth 
year opens September 13, 1894. Board and tuition, $250. 
irs. £.S. MrEap, President. 

South Hadley. 











Walnut Hill School. 
17 miles from Boston, Students carefully prepared for Welles- 
ley and other colleges. Number limited. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H, Conant, | 


Principals, 
Miss FLORENCE BiGELow, f _ 
Natick. 





Williston Seminary. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New La- 
boratories with Electrical Plant. All buildings heated by 
steam, Fall term opens September 6, 1894. 
Address Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton. 





Boston Stammering Institute and Training 


Scuoot, Always open. Rich and poor welcome. 
Boston, 41 Tremont Street. 





Stammering. 
For ‘Speech Defects, Their Causes and Correction,” send to 
E, J. E. Tuorre, Principal of School. 
Newton Center. 
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MASSACHUSET TS—Continued. 


Worcester Academy. 

A Boys’ school of the highest grade. 61st year begins September 
13894. ‘Thorough preparation for any college or scientific 
hool, Certificate admits to various colleges. ‘Three New 

Buildings—School House, admirably equipped with laboratories 
ibraries, and Superb Gymnasium, Dormitory, rooms ex suite, 

every modern improvement, including fireplace in each room, 

{solated and perfectly fitted infirmary, resident Trained Nurse. 

Dining Hall unexcelled in beauty of ‘structure. All buildings 

heated by steam, Ample playgrounds, 

D. W. Aspercromsig, A.M., Principal. Worcester. 

Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 

ScHooL FoR GIRLS reopens October 3. Regular and College 

Preparatory Courses Special work in Languages and Art, 

Address Miss S$. C. LouGer. 

231 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





Boston ‘Normal School of Gymnastics. 
: stablished by Mrs, Mary Hemenway. Sixth year will begin 
spte mber 25. 
po Morris Homans, Director, 
g Appleton Street, Boston, 
New England | Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of Amvrica.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben ‘lourjée. Cart Farvtren, Director. 
Send for prospectus, g' ving full information, 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, 














Wesleyan Academy. 
3oth Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art and 
Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages at 
moderate expense. 78th year. Opens September 12, 1894. For 
catalogue, address Rev, Wm. R. NEwHALL, Principal. 
Wilbraham, 





Dean Academy. 
3oth Sexes. Thorough preparation for the best colleges, schools 
of technology and business, Students enter college on certificate, 
Special students in Music and Art admitted. New Gymnasium, 
For catalogue, address LL. L. BurrinGron, Principal. 


Franklin, 





MARYLAND. 
Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


FoR YounG Lapigs will reopen Wednesday, September 26, 
32d year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFesvre, Principal, 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore. 





Southern Home School for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
sid year. 
Summer address, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
gts and g17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


The Women’s College of Baitimore. 
Next se-sion will begin September 17, 1894. Programme sent 
on application, 

Joun F, Goucuer, President. 
Baltimore. 





The Girls’ Latin School. 
Exclusively College Preparatory. Next session will begin Sep- 
tember 17, 1894. Programmes sent on application. 

Baltimore, 





Kee Mar College and Music and Art Conservatory 
Fok YounG WomEN AND Girts. A cchoice school. The finest 
climate. Beautiful grounds. Elegant buildings. Large and 
experienced ficulty All home comforts. Rare advantages. 
Reasonable rates. Send for catalogue. 


C.L. Kegvy, President. Hagerstown. 








St. John’s Preparatory School 
FOR Boys, 12 to 16, preparing for St. John’s College, United 
States Naval Academy or business. Careful supervision of 
health and habits. Address Principal, James W. Cain, M.A. 
Annapolis. 





St. Timothy’s 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOL FoR GIRLS AND YOUNG 
LApDIES reopens September 2, 1894. 

Miss M. C. CARTER, 


Principals: Miss S. R. CARTER. 


Catonsville. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hopkins Grammar School. 
Prepares thoroughly for colleges aud scientific schools, For 
catalogue, address GeorGe L, Fox, Rector. 


1660-1804. 


New Haven, 





Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied; in Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Enginee ring ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, 
Mineralogy and Geology; in studies preparatory to Mining and 
Metallurgy; in Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course; and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French and German, Political Economy, History, ete. 
For programme, address Prof, GzorGr J. Brusu, Director. 

New Haven. 





The Misses Vinton’s School for Girls 


will reopen ‘Thursday, October 4. Number limited, 
Pomtret Center, 





The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500, 19th year. My 60-page book tells what education means 
tor a boy here, Development of character stands first with us. 
No new boy over 13. 
Freperick S. Curtis, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 
Fairfielc 1'Co., Brookfield Center. 





Ingleside—a School for Girls. 
Opens Tuesday, October 2, 1894. Post-Graduate Course. 
Mrs. Wo. D, Brack, Patroness, 
Litchfield Co., New Milford, 


The University School. 
Prepares for the leading universities. Four resident pupils are 
under the personal care and guidance of the head master. 
School year begins September 19, 1894. 
Vincent C, Peck, Head Master. 
Bridgeport. 





Miss Low’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Regular and Special Courses. Prepares for any college. Every 
advantage in Music, Art and Modern Languages, 

Family pupils limited, 
Miss Low and Miss Heywood, Principals. 
Stamford. 





Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 
69th year of Academy, 15th of Home, Preparation for college 
or business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with refined surroundings, Gymnasium, References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


Greenwich, 





Fairfield Academy. 
Combines thorough mental and physical training with the come 
forts of a genuine home. 20 boys, 
Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Principal. 
Fairfield. 





Woodside Seminary. 
Resident pupils limited to thirty. Terms, $700, Fall session 
opens September 20, 1894. 
Miss Sara J. Smivn, Principal. 
Hartford (suburbs). 





Instruction for Epileptics. 
A delightful home—careful and judicious instruction, combined 
with the most improved system of treatment, undera physician of 
long experience in this disease, Send for circulars and references. 
Dr. WILLIAMSON. 
New London. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mt, Vernon Seminary. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Thoroughly modern and progressive in methods and spirit. 
Preparatory and collegiate departments. Special students 
admitted. Reopens Tuesday, October 2, 
Mrs, EvizaBetH J. SoMERS, Principal, 


1100-1104 ‘*M”’ St., and 1124-1128 Eleventh St., Washington. 
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AYER’S PILLS 


ARE EASY TO TAKE. 
They Keep the System in Perfect Order 



























“For years,” writes CARRIE I. STOCKWELL, of Chester- 
field, N. II., I was afflicted with an extremely severe 
pain in the lower part of the chest. The feeling was as 
if a ton weight was laid on a spot the size of my hand. 
During the attacks, the perspiration would stand in drops 
on my face, and it was agony for me to make sufticient 
effort even to whisper. They came suddenly, at any hour 
of the day or night, lasting from thirty minutes to ten or twelve hours, leaving 
as suddenly; but, for several days after, I was quite prostrated and sore. Some- 





times the attacks were almost daily, then less frequent. After about four years 
of this suffering, I was taken down with bilious typhoid fever, and when I began 
to recover, T had the worst attack of my old trouble I ever experienced. At 
the first of the fever, my mother gave me Ayer’s Pills, my doctor recommending 
them as being better than anything he could prepare. T continued taking these 
Pills, and so great was the benefit derived that during nearly thirty years I 
have had but one attack of my former trouble which yielded readily to the 
same remedy.” 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective 





ARE You GOING TO BUILD? You may consult this office FREE OF CHARGE, 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME is not always secured by a lavish expenditure of money, but is the result of careful thought, study and skill. 
You will find it to your advantage to use the facilities of this office, no matter how modestly you intend to build the new home, | 
Send rough sketch of the number and arrangement of rooms required, and such other details as you may have fixed your mind 
upon, together with particulars of location, drainage, and general surroundings; you will then receive DRAWINGS and other valuable 
suggestions FREE OF CHARGE, and should you thereafter wish to employ our services we will write you our terms, which you will 
find reasonable, 
COUNTRY HOUSES. / **A book full of architectural suggestions, PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


and a valuable aid to build a home,”’ { —_ een 


é. SCHUBERT, Architect, 658 Broadway, New York. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Vou. CXXEX. 


SEWARD AT SAN 


By Frederick W. Seward. 


PART 


At Sea, Jan. 13, 1866. 








ET us take an inventory this 
morning of the tropical curios- 

fk ities and products which have 

~, accumulated in our cabin dur- 
ing our three days of West 
India island visiting. 
First, there are two green 
parrots, one with a yel- 
low head, staid and taci- 
turn; one with a red 
head, voluble and con- 
ceited. Next we have 
two barrels of tropical 
fruits, limes, lemons, 
oranges, cocoanuts, 
bananas, etc., upon which we live luxu- 
riously three times a day. Then there 
are two bags of coffee from San Do- 
mingo. ‘Then there is a quaintly carved 
calabash from Venezuela, some rich 
mineral specimens, and some tortoise- 
shells from the same locality. Then 
there are two bottles of the quintessence 
of perfumery, viz., the essential oil of 
bay leaves, one drop of which is war- 
ranted to prepare a quart bottle of bay 
rum. ‘Then there are canes of the lime 
and orange trees that grow at Santa 
Cruz. 

Santa Cruz and Jamaica are both 
celebrated for their rum. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is age which 
gives it its chief superiority. ‘The cane 
doubtless grows as well in other islands, 
but the rum distilled from it either is 
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AUGUST, 1894. | 
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not as well made or as long kept as 
in these two. Even in these, new rum 
is hardly distinguishable from that of 
other localities, and the old is not to 
be had except by taking some time and 
pains to find it. Evaporation gradually 
diminishes its quantity, and when it 
has attained the ripe age of twenty-four 
years it has shrunken to one quarter of 
its original bulk, has lostall sharp, fiery 
taste, and is smooth, oily and strong. 
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132 SEWARD AT SAN DOMINGO. 


This morning we are steaming past 
Porto Rico, and are just coming in 
sight of the distant mountains of San 
Domingo. The sea is almost unruffled; 
and, as the steamer ploughs it up, flocks 
of little white birds seem to rise from 
it, seud above it a few hundred yards, 
and then plunge into it again. ‘These 
are flying fish. They are graceful little 
creatures, some of whom we would 
gladly welcome on board : but they are 
proof against the ordinary seductions 
of net, hook, or line. 


San Dominao, Jan. 14. 


Sunday morning finds us at anchor in 
the roadstead off the city of San Domin- 
go, the oldest city of the Western Hem- 
isphere, dating back to the days of 
Columbus, of whom it was the creation, 
the prison, and the tomb. Seen from the 
steamer, it looks like an ancient Span- 
ish or Moorish stronghold. A wall of 
masonry runs completely round it, 
flanked by bastions, and a fort which 
commands the 


decay. Onlyschooners and light-draught 
ships can pass into it. 

We sat down to breakfast and won- 
dered the captain did not join us. 
Finally, just at the close of the meal, he 
descended the cabin stairs. 

‘*Captain,” said Mr. Seward, ‘‘ you 
are late this morning.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the captain, a 
smile lurking about the corners of his 
mouth, ‘‘ I was less pleasantly employed. 
I was fishing an American consul out of 
the Caribbean Sea.” 

“Out of the sea! What happened to 
him ?” 

‘*Why, he came off from town with 
the lieutenant, and as you may notice, 
there is a pretty high sea running this 
morning. ‘The time to step up out of 
the boat to the side ladder is (as you are 
aware, sir) when the wave is lifting the 
boat toward it. Unfortunately the con- 
sul hesitated too long, and stepped out 
just as the boat was dropping away from 
the ladder, and, of course, he stepped 
into the sea.” 

** But he was rescued ?” 

“* Yes, one of the 





entrance to the 
river Ozama, on 
which it stands. 
Even from here it 
can be seen that 
many of the build- 
ings are large and 
were Once impos- 
ing, but now dilapi- 
dated and nearly in 
ruins. 

The De Soto 
rocks and rolls at 
her anchors a mile 
and a half off from 
shore. There are 
but ten feet of 
water on the bar at 
the mouth of the river, and she can- 
not cross it. Why was this harbor 
chosen by Columbus for his colony, 
when he had already found so many 
better ones ? Simply because the Ozema 
was just the right size for the caravals 
of his day, and he did not foresee the 
great steamers and clipper-ships of the 
future. Modern vessels have grown too 
large for San Domingo, and so its trade 
has fallen off and its buildings gone to 





Country life in Haytt. 


crew succeeded in 
catching his coat 
collar with a boat- 
hook and brought 
him up. We even 
rescued his hat, 
which had fallen off 
in the mélée.” 

‘Where is he? 
Won’t you bring 
him down into the 
cabin, wrap him up 
in warm blankets 
and give him some- 
thing restora- 
tive ?” 

“T proposed 
that, but he de- 
clines, with thanks. He says he is 
not exactly in fit condition to be pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State. He 
will sit a while on the quarter-deck, 
where this hot sun will dry him quicker 
than anything else would, and he will 
then pay you his respects.” 

Sure enough, when we went on deck 
we found the consul sitting there quite 
dry, and not looking at all like a man 
who, Aphrodite-like, had just emerged 
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Old Spanish fort. 


from the ocean. He was an intelligent 
gentleman, a Southern man, loyal to the 
Union ; and gave us his observations on 
the Dominican Republic during the brief 
time he has resided here. 

After a short interview with the con- 
sul and his friends, we proceed to the 
shore, having first exchanged the com- 
pliment of a salute with the fortress. 
We row under the guns of the latter, 
and find it has been once a work of 
great strength ; but that the sea dash- 
ing against its base, and the winds and 
waves of three hundred years beating 
against its walls, have shorn it of much 
of its former grandeur. The masonry 
is of a thickness of several feet, which 
has conduced much to its preservation 
so long. Its general aspect is rugged 
and picturesque in the extreme. 

A walk up from the wharf through 
the streets seems like a visit to another 
century, so antiquated does everything 
appear, so different from anything we 
have seen elsewhere. The streets are 
long, narrow, unpaved for the most 
part, though hard and dry. The houses 
on each side are of the Spanish style of 
architecture of three hundred years ago. 





Built by Columbus to defend the harbor of San Domingo. 


On the main street, where most of them 
are used for shops, repairs keep them 
in tolerable condition. In many other 
quarters they have become mere ruins, 
or are turned into hovels for the poor. 

The inhabitants are of all shades of 
complexion, save that few are entirely 
white, and few are entirely black, 
They are mulattoes, quadroons, Mustees, 
etc., nearly all having a Spanish cast of 
features. Some of the ladies, going 
with their children to church, are ex- 
ceedingly well dressed in the Spanish 
fashion, with mantillas or veils, and 
would easily pass muster in Madrid. 
There is some infusion of Indian blood, 
perhaps, but its characteristics are not 
distinctly marked. Their language is, 
almost without exception, Spanish, with 
a peculiar local accent. 

We stop a moment at the office of 
Mr. Cazneau, an American merchant 
here, and then go to the National Pal- 
ace to visit President Baez. 

The palace is well preserved, hand- 
some and well furnished. A _ broad 
flight of stairs, guarded by colored sol- 
diers in the Dominican uniform, leads 
to the reception-room ; and there we 
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find the President 
and his Cabinet, all 
swarthy, Spanish, 
and apparently 
well-bred gentle- 
men. President 
Baez is himself a 
man of medium 
size and prepossess- 
ingappearance. He 
seats himself with 
the Secretary of 
State of the United 
States on the sofa 
at the top of the 
room, while the 
others occupy 
chairs arranged in 
two rows, leading 
up to it like an 
aisle. 

The interview is 
an important one 
for Dominica ; for, 
though unofficial, it 
involves the ques- 
tion of the recogni- 
tion by the United 
States of her pres- 
ent government. President Baez, speak- 
ing through an interpreter, briefly re- 
capitulates the revolutionary events that 
have preceded his advent to power, and 
points to his ministers, who comprise 
among them (General Cabral, General 
Pimentel, General Serrano, each the 
chief of a revolutionary party, now all 
united in one administration, to give 
peace and permanence to the country. 
He closes by frankly admitting that his 
government still needs one thing to 
assure it ; but, with that, will be strong 
and firm—that is, a recognition by the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. Seward’s remarks, in reply, brief- 
ly recapitulate the past history of the 
United States, in regard to questions of 
recognition of American republics, and 
especially that of republican govern- 
ments founded by the race represented 
here. They refer to the future relations, 
and the unity of interest existing between 
the republics of this hemisphere, and 
especially the relations and the duties of 
the United States, in regard to them. 
Finally, they give what is equivalent 
to an unofficial but reliable assurance 





A Haytian colonel 


that the recognition 
of the present Gov- 
ernment of the 
Dominican Repub- 
lic, by the United 
States, will not be 
long deferred. 

He adds: ‘* We 
have built up in the 
northern part of 
the American con- 
tinent a republic. 
We have laid for it 
a broad foundation. 
It has grown upon 
our hands to be an 
imposing, possibly 
a majestic empire. 
Like every other 
structure of large 
proportions, it re- 
quires outward but- 
tresses. Those 
buttresses will arise 
in the development 
of civilization in 
this hemisphere. 
They will consist of 
republics founded 
like our own, on adjacent countries and 
islands, upon the principles of the equal 
rights of men. ‘To us it matters not of 
what race or lineage these republics shall 
be. They are necessary for our security 
against external forces, and perhaps for 
the security of our internal peace. We 
desire those buttresses to be multiplied 
and strengthened, as fast as it can be 
done, without the exercise of fraud or 
force on our own part. You are quick 
to perceive the use of the main edifice in 
protecting the buttress you have estab- 
lished here ; and thus it happens the 
republics around us only impart to us the 
strength which we, in turn, extend to 
them. We have therefore no choice but 
to recognize the Republic of Dominica 
as soon as it shall afford the necessary 
guarantee of its own stability. We have 
only been waiting at Washington for the 
report of our consul here, giving us 
satisfactory evidences of this stability 
and permanence.” So the interview ter- 
minates very satisfactorily. 

Thence to the Cathedral—a fine old 
structure of massive masonry, and in 
heavy medieval architecture. It is in 


























good repair, and its altars and shrines 
profusely, not to say gaudily, orna- 
mented. 

Numerous pictures, mostly of the 
Saints, adorn it. Under a slab in the 
central pavement was pointed out to us 
the place where the remains of Columbus 
were interred, up to the time of their 
removal to Havana, during the present 
century. In one of the chapels is an 
interesting historical relic, the wooden 
cross, which Columbus planted on his 
first landing on the island. Then we 
went to the ruins of the Convent of 
Santa Clara. In its time, it must have 
been a magnificent structure. The 
heavy walls with arched cells and 
cloisters, the deep wells, the flat tiled 
roofs, are in some places in tolerable 
preservation, in others in decay and 
ruin. The convent garden is all weeds 
and thickets. In various parts of the 
edifice were families of poor people, who 
had evidently been glad of so eligible 
an opportunity to find house room, 
rent free, subject only to the trifling 
inconvenience of having the windows 
and doors gone, and the roofs and walls 
considerably dilapidated. But in this 
climate perhaps these are not important 
considerations. 

Difference of climate brings differ- 
ences of taste. In one of the shop- 
windows to-day we saw a pair 
of very ordinary looking 
American quails, in a hand- 
some cage, for sale at twenty 
dollars ; while parrots were 
to be had for a few shillings. 
Quails being rare here are 
kept for household pets, 
while parrots, being plenty, 
sometimes get stewed for 
soup. 

Looking down on the har- 
bor just below us, we see a 
pelican describing slow and 
stately circles, ending with 
a sudden plunge into the 
water, out of which the bird 
emerges with a fish in his 
mouth. Then flapping his 
wings he betakes himself to 
some more secluded spot to 
devour his prey or divide it 
among his family. Nobody 
seems to molest these pelicans 
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while they are making their solemn 

gyrations just above the roofs of the 

houses and the masts of the ships. 
There is a picturesque drive outside 


the walls of the city. Two diminutive 
Spanish horses and an antiquated look- 
ing chaise soon take us there. Passing 
through an ancient gate, with walls and 
guard-house of solid masonry, around 
which sentries are pacing, and soldiers 
off guard are lounging and chatting, we 
find ourselves on a level and tolerably 
good road, evidently once a handsome 
highway. It winds, following the 
course of the coast, though it is at some 
distance from the sea. On both sides 
of it are plantations and country seats 
of the hidalgos of olden time. Their 
buildings are old, dilapidated, and neg- 
lected. Some are in ruins ; some partly 
repaired and occupied by the land- 
owners ; others have become mere hovels 
for laborers. Rich, luxuriant, tropical 
vegetation has grown up in tangled 
thickets, half hiding the houses, over- 
running walls and fences, choking up 
roads and paths. 

We meet no carriages or wagons, but 
occasionally men, women, and children 
mounted on donkeys, whose loads of 
cocoanuts, bananas, and sugar-cane so 
cover them up that hardly more than the 
head and ears of the animal are visible. 





A country house near Port au Prince 
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We descend to look at one of the 
villas, and passing over a fallen gate, 
and through paths overgrown with 
weeds, go up to the mansion, once 
stately, now dilapidated, surrounded by 
ruined offices and outbuildings. Its 
broken windows open on a spacious 
veranda, commanding a magnificent 
view of the ocean. Ilere we rest, while 
the driver attempts what seems the im- 
possible feat of bringing down some 
cocoanuts from a palm-tree in the grove 
near by. Its forty feet of straight, 
smooth trunk, look inaccessible enough. 
gut, with the skill of an expert, he 
takes a long rope, makes a slip-knot in 
it, fastens one end to the trunk and 
contrives to throw the other over a 
branch, and mounting this improvised 
ladder with cat-like agility, presently 
comes sliding down with a dozen fresh 
cocoanuts, full of sweet, watery fluid, 
in such state as we never see them in 
the United States. The drink is pala- 
table, but warm, and, to our Northern 
tastes, seems as if it would be vastly 
improved by a little ice. 

Returning to the city, Mr. Cazneau, 
who is engaged in mining, told us he 
imported his laborers from New York. 
On our expressing surprise, especially 
as the streets seem just now to be full 
of unemployed idlers, he said he found 
it impossible to rely upon them. ‘They 
were unwilling to work for more than a 
few hours at a time, and not that, 
unless for some special purpose. He 
said that he used to go among them 
offering two or three or four dollars per 
day. Their reply would be, ‘* No, Mas’r, 
don’t want to work.” 

‘But you are in rags. Don’t you 
wan't to earn something to buy clothes? ” 

‘* No, Mas’r, don’t want much clothes. 
Too hot for clothes.” 

‘But how can you live, if you are 
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idle ? You must want to earn enough 
to buy food for your family ?” 

“Oh, no, Mas’r! Plenty banana— 
plenty banana !” 

So he had to give it up in despair. 

We visited other ruins and other 
streets, glancing at the shops, priced a 
few articles, including flamingos and 
monkeys, and then went down to the 
wharf. On the way we passed and visited 
the ruined palace, built by Columbus’s 
son Diego, who was at one time governor. 
We clambered up its ruined steps and 
walked through the dilapidated cham- 
bers and terraces, finding the same 
architectural features as in the other 
buildings visited. The only wonder is, 
that a town built so long ago, and de- 
vastated by hurricanes and earthquakes, 
by sieges and captures, by the British, 
the Haytians, and the Spanish, and by 
the lapse of so much time, should have 
any walls left standing. 

As we entered the boat, the ruins of 
the prison where Columbus was con- 
fined were shown us. They stand on the 
bluff on the opposite bank of the river. 

The Dominican soldiers, not uni- 
formed, and not very well clad or 
equipped, were to be seen in consider- 
able numbers at the barracks and on 
guard duty. A few at the palace were 
an exception to this rule, appearing 
neat and well armed. ‘They are all 
colored men, mostly of the darker hues. 

We took a parting look at the city 
from the steamer, and at the adjacent 
forest of truly tropical luxuriance, the 
trees of immense size, and the under- 
brush, thick, wild, and varied. 

So we leave this curious antiquated 
town and the Spanish part of the island 
of San Domingo. Next we visit its 
western portion, once French, now in- 
dependent, where the African race, 
with less mixture, holds complete sway. 














OUT OF THE WORLD. 


By Loutse R. Baker. 


CHAPTER I. 
HERE was 


great excite- 
ment within 
the cottage on 
the hill and 
around and 
about the cot- 


tage. Wagon 
load after 
wagon load of 


furniture was 
deposited at 
the doorway. 
Repeated vocif- 
erations of ‘I 
say,” followed by a murmured succes- 
sion of unlistened-to comments in a 
childish voice, resounded through the 
house. ‘There was another voice, 
half plaintive, appealing continuously, 
‘“*“ Amanda, do come here!” and from 
the various directions of the call and 
answer mistress and maid must have 
been here, there, and everywhere. Pas- 
sers-by glanced curiously in through 
the waving summer foliage, trying to 
catch a glimpse of the newcomers. 
There was the mistress, a flitting figure 
going rapidly from room to room. She 
was young, and wore her yellow hair in 
little curls cut short like a_ boy’s. 
“* Amanda” was the short, brisk per- 
son, who came when she was called. 
The peepers got the idea that Amanda 
was doing the greater part of the work. 
Curiosity was a trifle satisfied by the 
appearance of two yellow-haired laddies 
on the roof of the little porch, though 
the elder shouted at the top of his voice, 
“‘T say there, didn’t you ever see any- 
body before ?” and the younger bel- 
lowed, ‘‘ You top tarin’ in yer; this is 
our house.” 

Amanda Riggs accomplished a won- 
derful day’s work ; by nightfall she had 
gotten things arranged. If ever a tired 
mortal deserved a good rest and pleas- 
ant dreams, that mortal was Amanda; 








but she dreamed of things piled around 
her mirrors, unpacked curtains spread 
over unmade beds, pictures propped 
against the walls, and such a medley 
that once, poor woman, she started up 
with a scream. 

Long after Amanda and the boys had 
gone to rest, the new mistress of Honey- 
suckle stood in the front doorway with 
the moonlight full upon her. It was a 
fair face, with soft gray eyes and a dim- 
ple in the chin, rather an oval face, with 
very little color in the cheeks. The 
gray eyes, though they were soft now, 
could be keen enough at times. The 
figure was clothed in soft, clinging white, 
with here and there a black ribbon. 
Except for the black ribbon and the 
boys one would never have dreamed that 
Mary Redfern was a widow. She drew 
her light shawl, also white, close around 
her and shivered ; then she laughed. 
“Such an out-of-the-way place,” she 
said, speaking to herself. ‘* I remem- 
ber the time I didn’t know there were 
such places, and even yesterday I don’t 
believe I knew they were just what they 
are. Why, I’m out of the world!” 
she cried, and much amused at this 
idea of being a recluse, she gave an 
ecstatic little dance which brought her 
to the blooming honeysuckle climbing 
up the porch pillars. ‘‘ Out of the 
world—me! Oh, it is delightful! I 
could sing a song of triumph, only that 
I’d have Amanda down on me and the 
boys calling me to hush. I wonder 
how the dear little fellows will like it !” 
Here she relapsed into silence again 
with the laugh still peeping out from 
her gray eyes and hovering about the 
corners of her mouth, the lips of which 
some persons might think too full for 
perfect beauty. 

Hill and hills and hills saw the far- 
seeing eyes, and below, the moonlit 
valley with its golden stream. There was 
no doubt the boys would like it. She 
hoped Herman wouldn’t be troublesome 
about wanting to cross the river in just 
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The boys barefooted picking their way 


anybody's boat, but she knew he would ; 
and she felt sure they would both 
insist upon going barefooted, and then 
Ralph would have his toes as well as 
his fingers continually bruised. She 
came to the conclusion as she stood 
there, knowing nothing of the village 
over the hills, that it didn’t make much 
difference what people did living in 
such an out-of-the-way place, and if 
Ralph didn’t hurt his toes too badly, 
why, they might go barefooted every 
day and Sunday as well. 

It was such a silent night, even the 
katydids seemed to have fallen to sleep. 
Suddenly, somewhere in the distance, a 
dog commenced barking at the moon, 
and all around the neighboring dogs 
took itup. Such different notes there 
were; one deep, full bass, half growl, 
half groan, with all a savage dog’s long- 
ing for midnight revelry; whining, 
moaning, almost human ; shrill cries ; 
could it be dogs? Down by the river 
a pert little terrier was barking itself 
hoarse, 

The moon hid its face under a float- 
ing cloud, and Mrs. Redfern ran in. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Upwarpbs of twenty years before this 
migration to the little, out-of-the-way 


town, Amanda Riggs had been nurse to 
Mary Morgan, now Mary Redfern, and 
had served in various capacities in the 
colonel’s family. When the time came 
for her nursling to marry, the colonel 
giving her away on his death bed, 
Amanda had followed to the new home. 
She carried through life a great pride in 
the colonel. He had fought and bled 
in the civil war, though he died peace- 
ably in his bed after it was over. She 
was proud of the Morgans. Show 
Amanda a coach and four and ask her 
admiration for the owners, and she 
would sniff and exclaim, ‘*Got up!” 
In Amanda’s opinion, ‘‘ nice people” 
had all ** got down.” Riches she abomi- 
nated as a part of the ‘* got up.” Gen- 
teel poverty she admired and clung to 
as the true representative of aristocracy. 
** Law ! nobody has money nowadays,” 
she was wont to say, ‘‘leastwise, no- 
body that’s anybody.” 

She had considered the marriage with 
Dr. Redfern in the light of a necessity, 
and had not murmured nor made any 
audible complaint, though the doctor 
was old and gray. But when she fol- 
lowed him to the grave in the widow’s 
wake, with the two little boys clinging 
to her hands, she had not been able to 
weep or feel the same sorrow she would 
have felt had the dead man been young 
and handsome. Later on she watched 
a little jealously the visits of a certain 
Professor Barthelow, who had been 
chosen joint guardian of the boys, see- 
ing in them, from the beginning, more, 
perhaps, than did Mary Redfern herself. 
There was no animosity in her heart 
against the professor, but while they 
were able to get along without a man in 
the house why shouldn’t they? Thus 
it was that when Mary Redfern awoke 
to tie consciousness of the thing, and 
planned to run away from a_ possible 
stepfather for the boys, Amanda warmly 
seconded the action. 

“You know, Amanda,” said the 
widow, fiercely and, at the same time, 
tearfully, ‘‘that such a thing must 
never be. I, their mother, to think no 
more of my boys than that! I to bring 
a stepfather to them after all the stories 
I’ve read aloud to you, Amanda—David 
Copperfield, and the rest.” 

Amanda Riggs was a power in the 
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Redfern household. Though sheshocked 
people dreadfully by openly calling her 
former nursling ‘*dear,” her former 
nursling didn’t mind. She took care 
not to slap the boys in the presence of 
their mother, but as for slapping them 
when no one was looking, the boys could 
tell a tale. And they respected her for 
it. They considered their mother ‘‘a 
darling, cutesy little mamma,” and the 
loveliest, merriest mamma going, but 
they respected Amanda Riggs. 

Kconomy was one of this good woman’s 
boasts. She could make a cent go far- 
ther than most people could make two. 
She took upon herself all the quarrels 
with the butcher and the baker, haggled 
with them, and made them angry. It 
would never have done for her mistress 
to have thus stood up for her rights, but 
it was well that she had some one to 
do it for her, It is quite customary for 
the aristocracy who have no money to 
throw it about as if they had a great 
deal. Though Amanda 
loved money dearly, still 
occasionally she loved even 
more to see her mistress 
throw it about. <Accord- 
ingly two or three times a 
year they went shopping 
together, Amanda the duti- 
ful servant and nothing 
more. There was no 
haggling in these shopping 
expeditions. The best of 
everything was bought and 
paid for. 

‘* She certainly do know 
what fine things is!” 
thought the dutiful ser- 
vant, admiring the widow’s 
reckless extravagance. 


“All the Morgans was 
that way.” 
When Amanda Riggs 


looked out of the kitchen 
window the morning after 
their arrival she beheld the 
boys actually barefooted, 
picking their way over the 


yard. It was bad enough 
for Dr. Redfern’s sons to 


be going barefooted, but 
for Colonel Morgan’s 
grandsons it was simply out- ‘— 
rageous. Shescreamed and 
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called to them to come in instantly, but 
their mother being in sight they re- 
fused to obey; and the daughter of 
the colonel came to the window and 
pleaded with her old nurse, though all 
the while her big gray eyes were smiling. 

‘““What difference does it make, 
Amanda, here in the country? The 
country is just the place to be careless 
and at one’s ease.” 

* But not to go barefoot, Mrs. Red- 
fern ?” 

“Yes, to go barefoot, Amanda. 
Didn’t you ever hear father relate that 
story about stubbing his toe ?” 

‘Po tell!” eried Amanda. Mrs. 
Redfern did tell, and her boys were 
allowed to roam at will. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE house-cleaning and furnishing 
was systematically gone through with. 
Honeysuckle Cottage took on a habi- 





rose up in indignant protest. 


The servant 
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table appearance, so that in Amanda’s 
words, ‘‘ Anybody would know that 
nice people lived here.” It was not 
long before Mrs. Redfern became aware 
of the village over the hills, and the 
advisability of Herman and Ralph again 
donning their shoes and stockings. One 
woman caller told her that she had seen 
two little barefooted boys climbing over 
her front yard palings and that the 
more she had talked to them the more 
they had kept on climbing. 

‘* T wonder if they were not Herman 
and Ralph !” exclaimed Mrs. Redfern. 
** Did the smaller one have his left foot 
tied up ?” 

The caller hadn’t noticed. 

‘Did they have light hair, real 
short 7” 

s¢ Soe. ; 

Thereupon Mrs. Redfern explained 
to the mortified woman that the two 
boys were hers. She shook her short 
eurls and laughed. 

‘** They are like me, I suppose ; they 
believe more in comfort than in looks.” 

The widow sat in her little parlor for 
hours together and entertained, and 
found it dreary work conforming to con- 
ventionalities, when she had escaped 
into the country to enjoy her freedom. 

The aristocrats of Thistledown, al- 
though they looked a little askance at 
Mrs. Redfern’s ways, were determined to 
consider her as one of themselves, and to 
show her those delicate attentions which 
the old inhabitant naturally extends 
to the newcomer. There was no small 
excitement and a great deal of talk in 
the social circle of the village before it 
was agreed upon as the most proper 
thing in the world that Mrs. Talty, the 
minister’s wife, should give a tea. 

The teas of Thistledown were no in- 
significant affairs ; on the contrary, they 
were sometimes rather significant ; this 
one was to be extremely so. ‘Though the 
company was assembled with the deli- 
cate intent of showing civility to the 
stranger, it expected to be repaid for 
this duty in the gratification of its 
curiosity. The inhabitants of the vil- 
lage over the hills wished to view this 
pretty young woman who had come sud- 
denly into their midst, and afterwards to 
pick her to pieces. 

Mrs. Talty, while she felt the dignity 





of her position as first lady of the 
village, could not help feeling that 
the duties accompanying the position 
were not altogether enviable. Such a 
number of cups to be taken from sacred 
places and dusted—for dust will creep 
even into sacred places! Such a number 
of spoons to polish for the event! Nor 
was that all. Being a minister’s wife 
means, one must look that perfect 
individual the minister’s wife is expected 
to be. But rushing from pantry to 
kitchen, ordering an untidy servant, 
growing hot and flurried over the pro- 
gramme of the evening, the minister’s 
wife lost the expression of the perfect 
individual and took on a much more 
natural one. However, preparations 
came to an end, and the Thistledown 
multitude poured in. 

Miss Marian Northrope was among 
the first arrivals. ‘This young woman, 
though not strictly beautiful, was con- 
sidered by her friends as wonderfully 
dashing, with a certain style about her 
which was envied by many. She was 
well pleased with herself, and carried her 
head higher than usual. This carriage of 
the head was a habit of Miss Northrope ; 
she could afford to do it, for she had a 
grandfather, and a great-grandfather as 
well. The doctor’s wife wore her 
diamonds—a complete set with not a 
clipping among them. ‘The Misses 
Foster, in girlish fashion, were decked 
out in white muslin with no greater 
ornaments than gold pins and equally 
simple earrings. Some of the elder 
ladies were in sombre colors, but their 
clothes were of the very richest materials, 
showing that Thistledown knew good 
form. The gentlemen talked and 
laughed in amost affable way. The 
youngest of these was James Whital, 
who, although very young, was invited 
and made much of on all possible occa- 
sions because he was Captain Whital’s 
son. He looked around him with a 
little pity and scorn in his observant 
eyes at the extravagant ‘‘ get up,” and 
wondered what the woman with the 
little short curls would think of it all. 
He tried to shake off the feeling of 
disdain, and make himself believe that 
she would be impressed. He heartily 
wished it might be so, but he felt toler- 
ably sure she would not. 




















Suddenly something happened to the 
parlor lamp. Why is it that parlor 
lamps in the country are forever get- 
ting out of order? Mrs. Talty called 
in Eliza, the untidy servant, to see to 
it, but she felt, even as she ordered 
her what to do, that the lamp was 
beyond repair. Another lamp had to 
be brought in and the soft light done 
away with. James Whital worked at 


She came outrageously late 
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it diligently for ten minutes; most 
anxiously he wished for the subdued 
light, but it was not to be. Mrs. Talty 
put the best possible face on the matter. 
Even a sitting-room lamp in her taste- 
fully furnished parlor could not take 
away from her standing. JHad_= she 
ordered in the tin lamp from the 
kitchen, she would still be the minis- 
ter’s wife “‘ sans peur et sans reproche. ” 
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Miss Northrope at the piano could not keep her eyes off. 


But all these little inconveniences 
paled into total insignificance before the 
solecism committed by Mrs. Mary Red- 
fern. She came late, outrageously 
late, and she brought the boys. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘““'THEY would come,” said Mrs. Red- 
fern, looking around at the assembled 
company and giving a little laugh. “1 
didn’t want them to, and neither did 
Amanda, but we couldn’t help our- 
selves.” Here her laugh was echoed by 
the gentlemen. 

‘““We put them to bed early,” ex- 
plained the communicative widow ; 
‘‘but they couldn’t go to sleep, and 
Ralph came down in his night-dress 
and begged so hard, and when I said 
‘No’ and Amanda said ‘No’ I thought 
he’d cry his heart away; so after that, 
of course, there was nothing to do but 
to bring them.” 

“Of course,” echoed the men, and 
those who wore mustaches smiled broadly 
under them; but the women said never 
a word, 


b] 


‘*There’s one thing I like about the 
country,” she went on, while the whole 
room listened, ‘‘ and that is, one needn’t 
be formal.” This was certainly not 
said for any one to laugh at, but back in 
James Whital’s corner there sounded a 
hoarse guffaw. 

By and by Mrs. Talty, remembering 
her position of hostess, made a stir 
among the guests and carried Miss 
Northrope in triumph to the piano. 

Now, the ladies had all had time to 
examine the late arrival’s appearance 
from those saucy little yellow curls 
down to the dainty feet, and were sur- 
prised and dumfounded to perceive that 
she had come to this tea, given espe- 
cially in her honor, in a white muslin 
like a school-girl—like the Misses Foster 
who were in their teens, but even the 
Misses Foster had earrings and pins, 
while this young widow, who certainly 
could not know much about the ways of 
society, wore a simple red rose fastened 
at her throat. Miss Northrope at the 
piano could not keep her eyes off the 
simplicity of this attire, and scrutiniz- 
ing it sang out clearly and shrilly : 














“Oh, give me my lowly thotched cattage 
again.” 


As soon as the words were out she 
knew that she had uttered them, and 
grew purple in her wrath. She saw a 
little smile creeping over Mrs. Redfern’s 
face, and a sort of wild fury came 
into her heart, while all the time the 
widow had not even noticed the error, 
but was looking at the eyelids batting 
regularly over Herman’s sleepy eyes. 

Then the hostess created another stir, 
and the tea was handed around. ‘There 
was considerably more bustle about this 
stir than the preceding one. Herman 
stopped batting his eyes, and came 
briskly back to real life and the joys of 
ake. Ralph insisted upon sitting in 
his mother’s lap, and wanted three pieces 
of cake because there were three dif- 
ferent kinds. Over in the bay window 
two women stood sipping their tea, and 
chatting and looking scornful by turns. 
These two were Miss Northrope and her 
bosom friend, Miss Louisa Day. 

‘* A baby doll,” said Miss Northrope, 
savagely. ‘*Not used to anything; 
that’s evident !” 

‘The next invitation sent to the cot- 
tage ought to have in italics ‘ boys not 
included,’” said Miss Day, spitefully ; 
‘only I don’t believe she’d mind, and 
if ‘they would come’ bring them any- 
way.” 

After the tea Mrs. Talty made a third 
stir and coming up to the distinguished 
guest exclaimed, with her most perfect 


expression, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Redfern, I 
know you sing !” 
The gentlemen listened for the 


answer ; the ladies looked at the gentle- 
men a little scornfully and listened 
too. 

“Oh, yes,” said the young widow, 
turning her honest eyes full upon her 
hostess. ‘* Amanda tells me that I could 
sing when I was two years old, but I 
think she exaggerates.” 

‘Then you'll be so kind 
a song, I hope?” 

She rose immediately and walked 
across to the piano, but on her way she 
stooped over Herman and asked him if 
he weren’t having a nice time and if the 
cakes weren’t ‘‘ awfully good.” 
‘*Brassy!” said Mrs. Wilson 


as to give us 


in a 
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Mrs. Redfern peeped through her parlor shutters 


low voice to her right-hand neighbor. 
‘**Not only fetch the brats, but forever: 
trying to bring them into notice.” 

Mrs. Redfern ran her fingers up and 
down the keys and was pleased to find, 
that the tone of the instrument was 
good ; she hadn’t observed it when Miss 
Northrope was singing; she had been, 


so interested in the batting lids. Then 
she sang a pretty little Highland song, 
and—she sang it well. It was a great 


pity that Amanda Riggs couldn’t have 
been there to see the impression made 
by this song. The gentlemen gazed at 
the fair singer and thought of St. Cecilia, 
although the song, being of the rol- 
licking kind, would undoubtedly have 
shocked that sweet musician. ‘The 
women looked at one another and their 
eyes said ‘‘She can sing,” no matter 
what their lips might say hereafter. 
Then the men begged for another song, 
and the women civilly asked her please 
to continue. 

‘“Gay or sad?” asked the widow, 
twirling herself around, on the piano, 
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There was a cool piece of woodland. 


stool before the aristocracy of Thistle- 
down. ‘I myself prefer sad.” 

‘* Sad !” cried the gentlemen, eagerly. 

‘Whatever you prefer,” said Mrs. 
Redfern, politely, but not eagerly. 

She gave them ‘* Auld Robin Grey, 
and when she finished she rose and iett 
the piano; and, oh, this solecism was 
worse than the first, if such a thing were 
possible ; she said she must go imme- 
diately because the boys were sleepy ! 
She turned from her hostess and looked 
about. ‘Which one of you gentle- 
men,” she asked, ‘‘ will be so kind as to 
help me home with my sleepy-heads ? 
Amanda Riggs wanted to come after us, 
but I told her she needn’t mind ; I'd get 
some one here.’ 

The gentlemen were all ready with 
their services ; though they would rather 
she had omitted that clause about 
Amanda Riggs. 

**Qne will answer the purpose,” she 
said with a faint glimmer of fun in her 
eyes, and then she chose James Whital. 
It is superfluous to say that James 
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Whital was in the seventh heaven of 
delight at being chosen as the pretty 
widow’s escort, but his gallantry was 
put to test when in the road he was 
asked if he wouldn’t please carry Ralph. 

Mrs. Redfern chatted gayly as they 
walked along, asking this and that about 
the women, who were no doubt at the very 
time talking her over; but when she 
turned suddenly and inquired, *‘‘ Is Miss 
Northrope French ?” Whital forgot to 
be serious and laughed outright. 

‘“*Why, no, Mrs. Redfern,” he said ; 
‘what made you think that ?” 

‘*We were conversing together for a 
short time this evening, and she used 
so many French phrases that I thought 
she might be French, although she did 
have a dreadful accent. I lost the 
thread of what she was saying and was 
obliged to tell her that I didn’t under- 
stand anything but English.” 

**Oh, you shouldn’t have done that! 
cried the lad. He knew Miss Northrope’s 
habit of interlarding her conversation 
with French phrases, while her friends 
bore it with a smiling pretension that 
they understood. Not really to under- 
stand French—well, that wasn’t so bad, 
but to say you didn’t! ‘*Oh, you 
shouldn’t have done that !” he repeated. 

“Of course, I studied it at school,” 
said the widow, defending herself, ‘* but 
I never got very far, and 1 never had any 
accent worth mentioning; and then, you 
know,” she added seriously, “we always 
forget what we learn at school.’ 

Amanda Riggs was waiting at the 
door, and called out to know if the boys 
behaved themselves and stayed awake 
like little gentlemen. She took the 
one who wasn’t awake to hear her from 
young Whital’s arms, and, accompanied 
by Herman, went on up to the nursery. 

The widow sat down upon the upper 
step of the porch and talked, while her 

~avalier leaned against one of the pil- 
ee listening, and wondering if all city 
people were like this, and why they 
ever stranded themselves in the country 
among folks who didn’t understand 
them. He had laughed when she asked 
him if Miss Marian Northrope was 
French, but he fairly roared when she 
inquired in a half-whisper if he had 
ever heard the dogs bark at night, and 
if it wasn’t awful. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Why is it that the unmarried woman, 
as a rule, has so much more decided a 
character than the married? Miss 
Marian Northrope would indubitably 
have said, ** Because she is a fully de- 
veloped being and not the better half of 
a fool.” Had Miss Northrope wedded 
eighteen or twenty years before—that 
she could have wedded so long ago is, of 
course, a secret—she would not have 
been the Marian Northrope of to-day. 
For instance, she would have — had 
neither the time nor the inclination 
to practise those songs without which 
Thistledown would fail to have recog- 
nized the great-granddaughter of the 
first Northrope. 

Since the evening of Mrs. Talty’s tea 
this woman had entertained an uncon- 
querable aversion for the pretty widow, 
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ment she had outshone them all, but 
for the sole reason that Mrs. Redfern 
had smiled when she, Marian Northrope, 
sat there at the piano and changed her 
aand o. That the widow might have 
been smiling at something else never 
occurred to her, for she did not dream 
it possible that any one could think of 
anything else while such words as these 
rang through the room : 

“Oh, give me my lowly thotched 


oo” 


again ! 


cattage 


What the others thought of it she 
did not consider, except that the gentle- 
men had not noticed it. Of this she 
felt sure, and sneered at the thought 
of the infatuated gentlemen. She had 


sneered first when she beheld them 
eagerly offering to carry the two 


boys home. She had sneered a second 
time at the evident disappointment of 





“That's just it,"’ said Miss Northrope, ‘she's fast.” 


in whose honor it had been given. Not 
altogether owing to the fact of her sit- 
ting there in that undignified, loung- 
ing position, with the men watching her 
as if she had strayed away from Heaven, 
nor even because without a single orna- 


each not chosen for that office, and the 
beaming delight of the lad, James 
Whital. Why the widow had not chosen 
Laurence George, the ideal beau of 
Thistledown, standing so expectantly 
ready, was a mystery to Miss Nor- 
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thrope; but pondering it she said to 
Louisa Day, ‘* Mark my words, his time 
will come.” 

She would not have confessed that 
upon coming home that night she had 
looked in the glass and wished for one 
wild moment that her hair was in little 
yellow curls over her head and that 
Laurence George had been offering his 
escort to her. She would not have 
acknowledged for the world having 
taken off her ornaments and robed her 
stylish figure in a simple white dress to 
notice the effect, any more than she 
would have acknowledged the effect as 
something outrageous. 

After this Miss Northrope, in speak- 
ing of the mistress of Honeysuckle Cot- 
tage, would elevate her eyebrows, and 
sometimes cough and sometimes indulge 
in a sareastic little laugh. 

“What do you really think of her, 
Louisa ?” she asked, elevating her eye- 
brows. 

‘Think of her, Marian?” cried 
Louisa. ‘Oh, don’t ask me! I think 
of her just exactly what you think of 
her.” 

‘** But I want your own candid opin- 
ion.” 

‘* Well, then, if I must give an opin- 
ion, I think she’s fast.” 

‘**'That’s just it,” said Miss Northrope, 
as though a missing word had_ been 
added to her vocabulary ; ‘‘ she’s fast,” 
and then Miss Northrope laughed her 
little laugh. 

‘*There’s no need to ask you,” said 
Louisa, questioningly, ‘* if you know the 
color of her stockings ?” 

‘*No need whatever,” returned Miss 
Northrope, decidedly. ‘* Louisa Day, 
you’ve said the correct thing, she’s 
fast.” 

‘** How old would you suppose her to 


” 


be ?” ventured Louisa, gaining confi- 
dence at being made so much of. But 
this was a mistake. 

“Oh, as to that,” cried Miss Nor- 


thrope, throwing back her head, **there’s 
no telling how old she is; these light- 
haired women can be almost any age.” 

** And I dare say she powders ?” 

‘*IT dare say. Not that I particularly 
remarked her complexion as anything 
above the ordinary. You'll have to go 
ask some of the others ; that young prig, 
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James Whital, or even Dr. Green; but 
when you want to know anything about 
Mrs. Redfern’s complexion, goodness 
gracious, Louisa Day, don’t come to 


me ! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

EvEN the magnificence of the This- 
tledown toilets—and that they were 
magnificent no one at Mrs. Talty’s tea 
would ever doubt—failed to impress 
Mrs. Mary Redfern. She looked upon 
the wearers as the representatives of 
genteel poverty, and pitied them for 
the thing they represented. Amanda 
Riggs gloried in genteel poverty, but 
Mrs. Redfern would much rather have 
gloried in something more substantial. 
Though the toilets in question may, per- 
haps, have shown the youthful widow 
the proper thing then, yet she still clung 
to her first opinion of the Thistledown 
folk—that with them money was by no 
means a drug in the market. Mary 
Redfern herself had some very stylish 
gowns in her wardrobe at the cottage, 
but she preferred the easy comfort of 
the simple white, totally unconscious of 
the criticism it evoked. 

When the mistress of Honeysuckle 
Cottage became better acquainted with 
the inhabitants of the village over the 
hills, and paid the most unceremonious 
visits imaginable to their neat little 
parlors, she, on more than one occasion, 
allowed rather too great a freedom of 
glance to her searching eyes. She could 
not understand why Miss Northrope 
should snap her up so testily when she 
noticed that little frayed corner of the 
sofa and explained how, if it were hers, 
she would darn it down over silk of the 
same shade. ‘That Miss Northrope had 
that very morning satisfied herself of 
the invisibility of the worn place she 
never dreamed. Why the minister’s 
wife should resent being told a more 
fashionable way of arranging her little 
girls’ hair greatly astonished Mrs. Red- 
fern, when she was so eagerly willing to 
listen to any mode of improvement as 
regarded her boys. She saw that her 
suggestions provoked where they were 
intended only to please, and was angered 
at herself for making them, but par- 
tially appeased to perceive that they 
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were profited by. With this she should 
have been satisfied and not cried out in 
that delighted way, ‘‘Why, Miss Nor- 
thrope, no one who didn’t know the 
darn was there would notice it at all. 
You’ve mended it a hundred times more 
neatly than I could have done. You 
ought to send it to the Fair.” She 
should not have admired so rapturously 
the improved arrangement of hair in 
the little Miss 'Taltys. 

As the time flew by, the ingenuous 
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aloud to a whole multitude, for Dr. and 
Mrs. Green were there, and Mrs. Talty, 
and Miss Northrope, and Miss Day, and 
Laurence George, and many others be- 
sides. It was fortunate Amanda Riggs 
was not in hearing. 

‘*T was so busy all morning,” she 
said aloud in the midst of the multitude, 
*T was cleaning house. We always 
clean house on Saturdays, and Amanda 
had the tooth-ache and I wouldn’t let 
her help one bit, for I know what the 





The widow sat in her 


widow took quite a fancy to no other 
than Miss Marian Northrope and would 
drop in upon her at all hours. 

‘*She’s not very fond of me, I can 
see that well enough,” she confided to 
Amanda; ‘‘ but she’s thoroughly original, 
and, somehow, I can’t help liking her. 
Though she is forever slapping at Her- 
man and Ralph, there is nothing covert 
about the way she does it, and then every 
chair in her parlor is so comfortable.” 
But listen to what Mrs. Redfern said 





little parlor entertaining. 


tooth-ache is. I swept from the garret 
to the cellar, and Ralph said I made as 
much dust as Dicky Benson’s six-horse 
team; and then Herman and I got din- 
ner.” Here the widow buried her face 
in her hands and laughed until she 
cried, while the women of Thistledown 
surveyed her in blank and stony sur- 
prise. ‘l'o sweep one’s own house—well, 
that wasn’t so bad; even to get dinner 
in a case of emergency—but to say you 
did it ! 
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There was a cool piece of woodland to 
the right of the rushing river, where 
wonderful flowers grew, seemingly the 
whole year round, for even in winter 
rare specimens of blooming evergreen 


could) be found under the sheltering 
rocks. James Whital had told Mrs. 


Redfern all about it, becoming quite 
eloquent in the description of the beds 
of wild heart’s-ease. Laurence George, 
when catechised about the haunts of 
beauty about the Thistledown neighbor- 





The idea! beau smiled sarcastically. 


hood, mentioned Flowery Hollow as the 
most important. 

Mrs. Redfern and the boys paid such 
frequent visits to the pretty spot that it 
would have been small wonder if they had 
entirely devastated the natural garden. 
Once—yes, this is true—Mrs. Redfern 
passed through the village at noon-tide 
with the sun beaming down upon her 
bare head, and Ralph carrying her broad 
hat filled to the brim with woodland 
treasures. That she must be a botanist 
became a fixed idea in the minds of her 
criticisers ; and Miss Day, who was some- 
thing in that line herself, accosted the 
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flower-gatherer from her street door one 
early summer morning. 

‘*How beautiful!” she exclaimed, 
stooping over the fragrant honeysuckle. 
‘*T never knew it to bloom so late. You 
are quite a lover of flowers, Mrs. Red- 
fern ?” 

‘Oh, indeed I am,” cried the widow, 
enthusiastically. 

“And you know all about them ? 
Isn’t it delightful! I’mafraid I'll have 
to ask permission to accompany you on 
some of your robbing expe- 
ditions, for my book is only 
three parts full, and one 
comes across such curious 
specimens at this season.” 

“You are a botanist, 
then ?” said the widow, and 
Dr. Green, who was cross- 
ing the street, walked 
slower that he might hear. 
“Of course, I studied bot- 
any myself at school, but 
whenever I went to analyze 
I got hold of a lily or some- 
thing that was easy; but, 
indeed, even ‘first class, 
sixth order,’ or ‘sixth class, 
first order.’ whichever it 
was, wasn’t much more 
than gibberish to me. I 
love flowers as Herman and 
Ralph love them, but I do 
not pretend to understand 
botany.” 

Miss Day never did com- 
prehend why Dr. Green 
looked so very silly that 
morning when he raised his 
hat to her and Mrs. Redfern. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Mrs. Redfern, in true village 
fashion, peeped through her parlor 
shutters one sunny afternoon and saw 
James Whital coming up the gravel path, 
swinging a dandified little cane, she ran 
and called Amanda to come and peep, 
too, before the knocker sounded. And 
while Amanda was diligently peeping 
the widow got to laughing so that she 
could scarcely whisper in her old nurse’s 
ear, ‘* | believe he’s coming in the capac- 
ity of a—” The last word was whis- 
pered so low that Amanda could not 




















have heard it, for she instantly straight- 
ened herself up and cried out at the top 
of her voice, ‘* A what, Mrs. Redfern ?” 
But instead of answering her mistress 
sat down in her chair and kept on laugh- 
ing. 

‘1 know you be only funning,” said 
Amanda, solemnly, before she went to 
the door. 

James Whital thought he saw a gleam 
of amusement in the widow’s eyes as she 
gave him her hand, but when he looked 
a second time he perceived nothing 
more than friendly welcome, and came 
to the conclusion that he had made a 
mistake. 

He was more manly during this visit 
than he had been on that first evening 
when the widow rested on the steps and 
he leaned against the porch pillar. He 
talked a trifle pompously for awhile, and 
aired some of his Latin to prove, per- 
haps, that all school learning was not des- 
tined to be forgotten. Speaking of the 
women of ‘Thistledown, he even indulged 
in a little lofty sarcasm in regard to 
feminine costume as a rule. The excep- 
tion being there before him, he could 
brave the rule. He had been to town 
on several occasions in his life, and had 
visited the theatres some half-dozen 
times. He had beheld Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet in all 
the trappings of the stage. His listener 
was quite ready to be enthusiastic over 
his account of these characters, espe- 
cially Macbeth, but he was forever going 
back to Romeo and Juliet. 

‘* You believe in girl and boy attach- 
ments ?” asked the widow, laughing. 

‘*Oh, no,” stammered the lad ; ‘* oh, 
no, indeed, not in girl—” Here he 
blushed, and could get no farther. 

After this she sang to him, while he 
stood by the piano and proudly turned 
the music; and then, from something 
he said, she suddenly discovered that he 
could sing too, and accused him of being 
unkind in not telling her before. And 
when she heard him sing she went into 
ecstasies, for his voice was really very 
good, and the widow was unfeignedly 
fond of music. 

It was a delicious afternoon, if only 
Mrs. Redfern had not spoiled it at the 
end by figuratively going down on her 
knees and begging him to take the boys 
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out walking. But when a pretty woman 
goes on her knees, even though it be fig- 
uratively, to a young fellow who may 
look as if he is twenty-five, but really is 
not, what in the name of common sense 
can that young fellow do but smile and 
say, ‘* Certainly,” and declare it is not 
any trouble at all. There are few 
things on this green earth so charming 
as a fair-faced widow ; but why, when 
she is encumbered with children, doesn't 
she manage to keep them in the back- 
ground ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


How it was that the youngest of the 
Misses Foster could possibly be eighteen 
when, according to Thistledown testi- 
mony, they were all in their teens, and 
there were no triplets or twins in the 
family, is an unsolvable mystery ; but 
such mysteries exist. 

‘How old is your sister Julia?” 
asked Mrs. Lattimer of the youngest of 
the Misses Foster; and Mrs. Lattimer, 
who had lived long ago when it was no 
crime to inquire into the ages of youth, 
could not be put off with an equivocal 
answer because she happened still to be 
living when such questions were out of 
fashion. So to the inquiry, {* How old 
is your sister Julia?” Rose answered, 
‘Julia? Oh, why, she must be eigh- 
teen.” 

** And how old is Emma ?” 

“Let me see!” The youngest of 
the Miss Fosters puzzled a full minute 
while she ran her fingers through her 
glossy bangs. ‘‘ Her birthday came in 
the fall, and—yes, she must surely have 
been eighteen.” 

‘““Ah!” said the old lady, peering 
curiously through her green spectacles, 
‘*and may I ask your own age, Rose ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Mrs. Lattimer,” 
cried Rose, rising to her feet and gliding 
over the floor to the air of the ** Blue 
Danube”; ‘* everybody will know next 
week anyway, for mamma intends giving 
me a party on my eighteenth birthday.” 

From which we will infer that the 
mystery lay in the figure eighteen, and 
that somehow or other the Misses Foster 
couldn’t get beyond it. But that every 
one rejoiced in the thought of Rose 
attaining the allotted number of years 
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there can be no question, for the party 
in reality was to be a ball. 

Thistledown was in delightful agita- 
tion. <A ball given by Mrs. Foster, 
whose whole life had been spent in the 
centre of society, would be an affair of 
no minor importance. ‘Though the 
aristocracy might drain its purse, it 
would be merry over the draining. 
After all, pleasure that is worth having 
is worth paying for. Miss Marian Nor- 
thrope argued in this wise as she selected 
the lace for her white mull. 

** One must look decent,” she said to 
her friend, Louisa Day, ‘‘even if one 
has to go in debt ;” and as she said it 
she smiled so pleasantly that Louisa, 
urged on to action, purchased a like 
quality of lace and also gloried in a 
debt. 

‘The whole village will be there,” 
exclaimed Miss Day, smiling over her 


debt; ‘‘and, of course, if we go to a 
ball we must dress in ball-room  cos- 
tume.” 

“Of course,” assented Miss Nor- 


thrope ; ‘‘ that’s exactly what I’ve been 
trying to dong into your head for the 
past three days.” 

‘* La!” cried Louisa, ‘‘ 1 didn’t know 
anything about the lace trimmings until 
just now.” 

Mrs. Foster, once having taken it 
upon herself to give a ball in honor of 
her daughter Rose’s eighteenth birth- 
day, determined to make the most both 
of her taste and her opportunities. Her 
taste, undeniably, was part and_ parcel 
of the bustling little woman who had 
been to France and England ; but the 
opportunities had dropped from the 
skies. Four young naval officers had 
registered at the Thistledown Hotel, 
with the ostensible purpose of remain- 
ing during the month of August. These 
gentlemen had already been shown a 
good deal of civility by the sociable 
inhabitants, and, being gentlemen, they 
responded cordially. Perhaps they en- 
joyed themselves all the more for being 
out of the world. Civility in the world 
is often a bore, but the novelty of ex- 
changing civilities out of the world is 
often far removed from boredom. 

Mrs. Foster sent to the city for flow- 
ers. This was an extravagance, to be 
sure; but then one ought to remember 
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that one’s daughter can be eighteen only 
once ; and when one happens to have 
three daughters, not triplets, all eigh- 
teen—well, one might be excused for 
sending to the city for flowers. Mrs. 
Foster knew that she could not afford 
to send to the city for flowers, but she 
did it. 

‘*Let’s count the ones who will 
dance,” proposed Rose, turning on her 
pillow and addressing her remark to the 
sleepy Julia. ‘* Miss Northrope and 
Miss Louisa Day and Miss ‘Turner and 
Miss Lena Crawford and Annie Wild, 
and Maud and Lily Conway, and the 
Dickensons and Rawsons, and you and 
Kmma and me, and who else ?” 

This recitation had somewhat aroused 
Julia. ‘* Mrs. Green will dance,” she 
said, rubbing her eyes; ‘‘ she always 
does; and Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Wild 
and all of them: and then there’s that 
Mrs. Redfern. 1 wish mamma was just 
going to give a party to young people, 
and not invite married women.” 

‘There'll be the four officers,” 
Rose, musingly. 

‘It’s a pity there’s not fourteen, for 
Thistledown can count its men on its 
fingers!” after which original remark 
the eldest of the Misses Foster gave a 
significant plunge among her pillows. 

** Julia, are you awake ?” 

«* Uh—huh.” 

‘Truly ?” 

* Uh—huh.” 

**T feel so awful queer. I can’t go to 
sleep to save my life. Are you really 
awake, Julia?” 

**Uh—huh.” 

** Are you listening ? 

** Uh—huh.” 

‘* Do you know, I wish Mrs. Redfern 
hadn’t come to live at Honeysuckle Cot- 
tage.” 


said 


CHAPTER IX. 


NoT so many years back in a certain 
class of young midshipmen there hap- 
pened to be four Johns—John Boullon, 
John Townson, John Roberts, and John 
Arn—who classed themselves together 
because of their names. It seemed as 
if Providence smiled upon the union of 
the four Johns. They started in life 
under the same commanding officer, and 























as far as the present | 
day had clung pret- | 
ty much together. | 
To one another the 
grown-up middies, 
still awaiting war 
times for promo- 
tion, were respect- 
ively J, Jack, John, 


and Johnny. 
Though the last 
sometimes winced 


under his sobriquet, 
he was obliged to 
bear it. 

Never had Mrs. 
Foster’s rooms pre- 
sented such an im- 
posing appearance, 
The flowers from 
the city greenhouse 
were arranged to 
exquisite advan- 
tage. The women 
in gala costume 
smiled and laughed 
and talked. Guests 
of the stamp of 
James Whital were, 
perhaps, not quite 
so much impressed 
as they should have 
been, but forall that 
the effect was truly 
dazzling. 

Mr. J. Boullon 
had seized upon the 
prettiest girl he 
could find, no other than the youngest 
of the Misses Foster ; Jack bowed his 
handsome head ever so graciously over 
Miss Marian Northrope, and led her 
out to dance ; John was off in a cor- 
ner racketing with Louisa Day, and 
Johnny was whispering sweet nothings 
into Annie Wild’s little pink ear. 

The ideal beau of Thistledown looked 
on and smiled sarcastically under his 
drooping mustache, and from time to 
time cast hurried glances towards the 
door. He took no notice whatever of 
the partnerless girls all about the room. 

‘* Now, Mr. Roberts, you don’t mean 
one half you say!” cried Miss Louisa 
Day ; and, though Mr. Roberts knew her 
to be speaking the truth, both were 
blissfully happy. 
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Mrs. Mary Redfern stood in the centre of the group. 


‘You should give some one else a 
turn, Mr. Boullon ; indeed—indeed you 
should.” 

‘* No, Miss Foster, positively not till 
we dance the next quadrille,” and he 
smiled upon her. 

‘*'That’s perfect nonsense,” 
Miss Marian Northrope. 

‘But it’s not,” declared Mr. Jack 
Townson. It was; but they, too, were 
happy. 

‘** Don’t you know I consider compli- 
ments silly ?” 

‘*But there are compliments and 
compliments, Miss Northrope,” said the 
young fellow, growing eloquent under 
the spell of her black eyes ; ‘‘ empty 
compliments and—and—full compli- 
ments, I suppose. A full compliment 


laughed 
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is more than a compliment ; no, it’s not 
a compliment at all; it’s—it’s truth, 
Miss Northrope.” 

* Then I am to take it for 
that yours are never full ?” 

‘But they are, ‘pon my honor they 
are ; never made any other kind. Never 
danced such a dance in all my life.” 
Then Jack took off his eye-glasses to 
gaze around the room, and suddenly 
cried out in an astonished voice: ‘* If 
I couldn’t swear by all the gods, there 
is Mrs. Redfern !” 

This was not a question, and if he ex- 
pected Miss Northrope to treat it as one 
he made a mistake. 

** What in the name of creation is she 
doing down here?” Un- 
doubtedly this was a ques- 
tion. 

Living,” said Miss 
Northrope, with a toss of 
her head. 

** Living! Down here ? 
Well, that beats every- 
thing; worse than the 
professor by a long shot. 
Mrs. Mary Redfern living 
down here!” He was too 
astonished to keep his 
astonishment to himself, 
and then he fell to laugh- 
ing until Miss Northrope 
voted him in her heart the 
biggest fooi of his kind, 
and proposed to him icily 


granted 


to go and see his old 
friend and ask her if it 


were true. And to prove 
that he was the biggest 
fool of his kind, he took it for granted 
that she meant what she said, and rushed 
off to do her bidding. 

‘* Mrs. Redfern, | never was more as- 
tonished in all my life,” declared Jack, 
having got safely through the crowd and 
advancing upon her. 

‘The widow seeing him opened her gray 
eyes to their widest, exclaiming, ** Why, 
Jack ‘Townson !” and stepped forward 
to meet him with outstretched hands. 

Ile took them both in his. 

‘It’s like a glass of water in a des- 
ert,” cried the widow, ‘‘ to meet a friend 
down here.” And the ideal beau of 
Thistledown gnawed savagely at his 
mustache and moved away. 
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There came to Thistledown a 


young artist. 








Then up came the other three Johns 
in a great state of pleased excitement to 
be introduced to this beauty from the 
world whom Jack, lucky dog, happened 
to know. 

Mary Redfern stood there in the cen- 
tre of the group and showed her white 
teeth and tossed those little yellow curls 
of hers in the most bewitching manner. 
And after this she let the Thistledown 
people see how a young woman may 
dance and never grow tired. Once it so 
came about that no one was on the floor 
except Mrs. Redfern and the handsom- 
est of the middies, and the orchestra 
played its most delirious waltz with 
more than usual gusto and the old fid- 
dler nearly wore his arms 
out keeping up as long as 
they did. 

‘That was delicious ! 
said the widow, pausing 
at last from want of breath 
and putting her hand to 
her side as she spoke. And 
why it is that children can 
die from jumping rope and 
Mary Redfern didn’t die 
that night Mrs. ‘Talty 
never knew. 

** Delicious!” she re- 
peated, and called over to 
Miss Northrope, ‘* You’ve 
no idea how grand it is 
when one doesn’t have to 
keep dodging. It’s a pity 
ach couple can’t have a 
floor.” 
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“A great pity,” said 
Miss Northrope, elevat- 


ing her eyebrows. 

** 1 don’t know what’s the reason, but 
she doesn’t like me,” confided Mrs. 
Redfern to her companion. He said 
he didn’t wonder at it, and they both 
laughed. 

Oh, it was scandalous the way those 
middies—who if they had had any 
talents as soldiers should have been 
lieutenants long ago, war times or no 
war times—it was scandalous the way 
they dangled around the frolicsome 
widow with all those pretty girls looking 
on. Two of them conducted her to 
the refreshment-room because she said 
they both asked her at once and she 


really couldn’t decide between them. 





























It was scandalous the way they all 
wanted to escort her home, thought the 
guests. 

** You're too late,” she said, smiling 
saucily on the four, ** too late by a 
whole evening,” and then she told them 
to come up to tea to-morrow. 

“At what hour?” demanded J. 
She was at the door now, and was trying 
to get away from them. 

**Oh, any hour, it doesn’t make the 
least bit of difference. Good-night, 
gentlemen.” 

‘*Have you tennis?” asked John, 
eagerly. 

‘* Yes, but I never play.” 

‘But if we come real early you 
will ?” pleaded Jack. 

“Tl try; but the boys know how to 
play very well. Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

‘We're coming immediately after 
dinner,” cried Johnny. 

Then some one heard Mrs. Redfern 
say, ** All right.” 

**One would think,” exclaimed Rose 
Foster, as she stood in the empty ball- 
room with flashing eyes and red, red 
cheeks, ** one would think that mamma 
had given the ball to Mrs. Redfern. 
One would think that it had been Mrs. 
Redfern’s birthday and not mine.” 

And out in the tiny chicken-house a 
silly old rooster seemed to crow lustily, 
** It’s five o’clock in the morning.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THERE came to Thistledown at the 
beginning of September, when things 
were quieting down and threatening to 
assume their old humdrum shape, a 
voung artist with the view of organiz- 
ing a painting class. He would give 
lessons of a respectable length he 
alleged; he would take his pupils 
through a rapid but thorough course. 
Where he left them they could go on 
without a teacher. Le was a very fair- 
spoken gentleman on the whole, and 
his prices were moderate. The mam- 
mas in the village began to prick up 
their ears and count their spare dollars. 
Here was something for the girls to do. 
Those girls who hadn’t mammas, Mar- 
ian Northrope, Louisa Day, and others, 
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pricked up their own ears and counted 
their own spare dollars. ‘The novelty 
of the thing was delightful, and one 
could tell to look at Professor Langling 
that he was an artist. And then, oh, 
it is such a nice thing to know how to 
paint! Professor Langling was smiled 
upon by the future artists of Thistle- 
down, invited here and there to tea, 
and made much of altogether. They 
liked him much better than the four 
Johns, who, one might say, had nearly 
lived at Honeysuckle Cottage, just 
because one of them long ago, no one 
knew where, had met Mrs. Redfern. 

Professor Langling knew nothing 
about the widow, for he asked casually 
who lived in the place on the hill out- 
side the village, and, upon being told a 
* Mrs. Redfern,” expressed no further 
curiosity. He procured a dozen pupils 
and set them to work. Miss Northrope 
showed decided talent at the very first 
lesson ; she had some perception of color, 
but her drawing was wretched. ‘These 
first lessons were something to remem- 
ber; the deferential teacher with the 
great dark eyes, which Marian Northrope 
said bespoke genius, but Louisa Day 
declared looked hungry, hurrying here 
and there at every call. 

Miss Emma Foster, coming home 
with her portfolio one afternoon, almost 
ran into Mrs. Mary Redfern at the 
corner, 

The widow, seeing the portfolio, 
began eagerly, “Then it is true that 
you are all taking painting lessons 7” 

* Yes,” said Emma, in a hesitating 
way ; ** we commenced last week.” 

** And I never heard a word about it 
until yesterday evening. Amanda said 
she «didn’t think it possible or he'd 
been out after me.” 

Emma wished she possessed the cour- 
age to say that none of the married 
women or widows were taking lessons, 
but considering the widows to be Mrs. 
Hall and Mrs. Lattimer the courage 
was not forthcoming. 

** Amanda said she didn’t think it 
possible or he’d been out after me,” 
repeated Mrs. Redfern, musingly, still 
regarding the portfolio. ** But, indeed, 
I’m glad it’s true. I have intended 
time and again to try to do some water 
colors, but somehow, I always put it off. 
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Isn't it strange that when I do begin it 
should be here ?” 

“Te said,” ventured Emma, * that 
he only wanted a small class, 9 I’m 
afraid he can’t teach more than a dozen, 
Mrs. Redfern.” 

‘* Why, has he so many as that ? 

** Yes, he made up the required num- 
ber before he opened the class.” 

** Twelve ? For goodness’ sake, who ? 
I can think of none but you three and 
the Dickensons and the Rawsons and 
Annie Wild, and that only makes 
eight.” 

**'There’s Marian Northrope !” cried 
Emma, astonished that even Mrs. Red- 
fern should unceremoniously put aside 
the village belle. 

** Does she take lessons ? I thought 
from what I heard, it was a class of young 
people. And who else besides ? That's 
nine, 

“Miss ‘Turner 
and Miss Day.” 

“Oh, the poor, poor man!” cried 
the widow, clasping her hands. ** And 
you're sure he isn’t growing thin ?” 

‘*T don’t understand you, Mrs. Red- 
fern.” 

** No, of course, you don’t, you good 
little thing ; you think well of everybody. 
So you have your dozen made up? 
Well, P'll make it a baker’s dozen, for 
I’m sure he’ll take me.” 

And Emma Foster was sure of it too. 

There came a time when in that 
drawing-class, commenced under such 
favorable auspices, the ‘* girls ” would 
cast significant glances at one another 
and shrug their shoulders, and Louisa 
Day would even wink, just because the 
master with the dark eyes, betokening 
genius, would linger a minute longer, 
perhaps, over Mrs. Redfern’s hopeless 
work. 

‘*T see it myself !” cried the widow, 
when the professor pointed out a false 
perspective. ‘* Do fix it, Professor 
Langling ; I can’t sit still and look at 
the thing.” 

Whereupon Professor Langling would 
tell her in gentle reproval that she 
should have a little more patience ; and 
the impatient class, listening, boiled 
over in silent fury. 

‘* But I haven’t any patience, and I’m 
too old to learn,” said the widow, push- 
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ing back from her easel suddenly and 
looking out of the window. ‘* 1 always 
thought I had some talent, and so did 
Amanda, even when I was a little girl; 
but the studies you expect one to copy 
are too difficult, Professor Langling.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

TRULY the world seemed to be mak- 
ing its way into Thistledown. — First 
there had come Mrs. Redfern with her 
black ribbons and her boys; then the 
four Johns to turn things topsy-turvy 
and act in general like schoolboys off 
ona holiday ; third, the artist, Langling, 
to introduce the art fever into the place ; 
and, lastly. there strolled into the village 
one sunny day in early autumn, or, rather, 
late summer, a band of wandering In- 
dians and set up their tent on the com- 
mon. Simultaneously with the erection 
of the tent a number of conspicuously 
colored handbills appeared, notifying 
the public of the theatrical perform- 
ance to be held on the 23d instant on 
Grassy Common. Seeing which such 
astute mortals as James Whital de- 
nounced the Indians as Irishmen and a 
fraud. But Louisa Day emphatically 
declared them to be Indians ; and, pray, 
why might not Miss Louisa Day have 
been right ! 

The inhabitants of Thistledown sud- 
denly grew very sympathetic in regard 
to the ‘‘ poor, half-starved things,” and 
decided to patronize the theatrical per- 
formance, which, after all, perhaps, 
wouldn’t be so bad. 

* There'll be fun going and coming 
at least,” laughed Miss Day, ‘* and then 
just to take a good look at Warrior Jim 
is enough to make one die laughing.” 

“Po you think / will die laughing, 
Louisa ?” asked Miss Northrope, with 
mild irony. 

Good gracious, no, Marian! You 
never see fun in anything when you've 
mounted your high horse, as you always 
do on state occasions.” 

‘Is this to be a state occasion, Louisa 
Day ?” 

** State occasion enough for the high 
horse,” said Louisa, angrily, and flounced 
off to find a more congenial individual 
who was willing to die laughing. 














‘*Tt’s better than nothing,” said Mrs. 
Foster to her daughters, ‘‘and they 
show their sense in only charging ¢ 
quarter for admittance. Rose,” she 
added, ‘‘ you mustn’t commit yourself 
because you’ve never been to a play. 
Remember it isn’t to be ‘grand’ or 
‘ glorious’ or anything of that kind.” 

‘“ Yes, mamma, I'll try to bear it in 
mind.” 

‘* We're only going for sweet charity’s 
sake,” remarked Julia. 

‘* Something like the Charity Ball on 
a very small scale,” said Emma. ‘*O 
Rose, I pity you from my heart, for 
mamma forbids you to call it ‘sub- 
lime.’ ” 

‘* If I can’t go to the one extreme, I'll 
go to the other and call it horrid, for 
without my adjectives I couldn’t manage 
the English language,” and Rose tied 
the strings of her saucy little bonnet 
firmly under her chin. ‘‘I know [’m 
going to try to get next to Louisa Day. 
One couldn’t sit beside her and not en- 
joy the thing.” 

‘** Going ?” inquired James Whital, as 
he and Laurence George met at Thistle- 
down’s corner. 

** Guess so.” 

** Mighty small space for the jam.” 

** We'll manage. More mussed dresses 
will come out than go in.” 

‘* Have you seen the warrior lately 7?” 

“Caught a glimpse of him en dés- 
habillé. 

** Color sticking on pretty well ? 

‘* Last till they get off.” 

*“We’re doing the Christian thing, 
did you know? Going for sweet char- 
ity’s sake.” 

Softly the winds played about the tent 
on the common, and here and there 
lifted a corner of the canvas, that some 
small boys without quarters might steal 
a peep. 

Inside the tent there was a crowd, to be 
sure ; but one would say, examining the 
laughing faces, that Thistledown was 
getting the worth of its quarters. When 
Warrior Jim came around the ring and 
bowed to the ladies, Louisa Day declared 
she would positively have fallen off her 
seat if she hadn’t been wedged in so 
securely. ‘‘I1 saw Marian Northrope 
almost unbend her dignity,” she an- 
nounced, ‘‘and this very day she took 
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me up short as you please because I said 
you couldn't look at him and _ not 
laugh.” 

The name of the play had appeared 
on the handbills in large blue letters, 
‘*Wanda, or the Indian Maiden.” 
Wanda sang mournful songs and danced 
weird dances. It was when Wanda was 
singing the most melancholy of her songs 
over the little starving sister that there 
was an unusual stir and bustle at the 
doorway. Notwithstanding the crowd 
already existing, Professor Langling, 
smiling pleasantly, begged those on the 
front row to move a little closer until he 
had secured four vacant chairs. Then, 
beaming with delight, whom should he 
usher in but Mrs. Redfern and the two 
boys! And not only was the smaller of 
the two barefooted, but the Thistledown 
people could not help noticing that 
every one of his toes was tied up. 

‘““We are late,” said the widow, as 
they sat down, each on a whole chair, in 
the midst of the crowd. ‘‘ I’m sorry on 
the boys’ account, but I expect they 
didn’t miss much !” 

And Wanda was singing the most 
melancholy of her songs over the little 
sister. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mrs. REDFERN was having a quiet 
morning repotting her rose geraniums. 
The boys had started off at an early 
hour and in exuberant spirits across 
the green fields in the direction of the 
farm-house under the hill to watch 
Dicky Benson thrash out his wheat. 
Even Amanda considered it quite the 
respectable thing that the widow should 
work among her flowers. Had Herman 
and Ralph been there, they would have 
carried the earth from the garden beds : 
but not being there, she was obliged 
to carry it herself, and Amanda let her 
do it. 

‘‘Law! carryin’ earth for to pot a 
few plants ain’t nothin’ but what any 
lady might do,” thought Mary Red- 
fern’s old nurse, watching admiringly 
the graceful widow in her flittings to 
and fro. 

“There! I’ve finished at last!” 
Mrs. Redfern, with a gasp of satisfac- 
tion, sat down on the doorstep and 
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untied the strings of her large apron 
with her earth-stained hands. ‘‘ Do 
give me water right away, Amanda,” 
she ordered, “‘ for if 1 go upstairs I'll 
leave my finger prints on every door- 
knob, and Herman will spend the best 
years of his life searching for the mud- 
daubers.” She was in the act of re- 
storing Amanda’s towel to the roller, 
not being able to wipe her hands on 
the thing when it was twirling, when 
there came galloping down the back 
yard and right up to the kitchen door 
a horse all covered with foam, as Aman- 
da told the tale that very afternoon ; 
and the rider, evidently a farm laborer, 
jumped hastily to the ground with little 
Ralph Redfern in his arms. 

The widow put her hands to her ears 
and shut her eyes, and when she came 
to her senses enough to look, Amanda 
had the little fellow on her knee. 

** Hurt his hand,” explained the man, 
addressing the helpful woman ; ** caught 
it in the machine. Seemed as ef he 
didn’t cry much, but got sleepy a’most 
as soon as he done it. Mr. Benson told 
me to fetch him to his mother as fast 
as I could.” 

“Amanda,” cried the mother in 
question, all tremulous with fear, ** I’m 
going for Dr. Green ;” and before the 
man had time to offer himself as a mes- 
senger, to use his own words he saw the 
skirt of her frock ‘* whiskin’ clean out of 
sight.” 

Dr. Green was not in his office, but 
down at Mrs. Talty’s, one of whose little 
girls was refusing to recover from the 
measles. ‘There Mrs. Redfern found 
him and despatched him in haste to 
Honeysuckle Cottage. It did not take 
the untidy servant many minutes to 
spread the news over the town. The 
littlest of Mrs. Redfern’s boys had been 
caught in Dicky Benson’s thrashin’ 
machine and nearly cut to pieces. The 
widow had come in for the doctor with- 
out a bonnet or hat or anything on 
her head, and Mrs. 'Talty was trying to 
make her take some wine before she 
went home, which she wouldn’t do. 

Rose Foster did not blame the widow 
for running through the village bare- 
headed. 

“Tf it had been Herman, mamma,” 
she cried with quivering lips, ‘‘ one 
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couldn’t help thinking he deserved to 
have something happen to him, he’s so 
awful ; but Liza says it’s the cute little 
one who came to the play with all his 
toes tied up.” 

“A most unfortunate child.” said 
Mrs. Foster. 

And then Rose wondered aloud if 
Mrs. Redfern would think it funny if 
she ran out with the offer of her bonnet ; 
but even as she wondered the widow 
fluttered by the window with her black 
ribbons flying, and the ends of Mrs. 
Talty’s pink fascinator flying too. 

Of all the peepers, and they were 
many, Louisa Day was the only one 
whose temerity carried her as far as her 
front door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Redfern, I’m so sorry!” 
she exclaimed, stepping impulsively into 
the street. 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Redfern, and paused 
a moment and wrung her hands before 
she hurried on. 

Rose Foster was not the only person 
in Thistledown who shed tears over the 
accident. 

Outside the village, beyond the range 
of curious eyes, Laurence George waited 
until the pink fascinator came in sight. 
Then he went to Mrs. Redfern and 
begged her to take his arm, and she 
took it. 

‘Lean on me,” he said, and she 
leaned on him. 

Silently and swiftly they walked 
along until they came in view of the 
vine-covered house on the hill, when 
Mrs. Redfern’s feet faltered, and her 
companion, glancing down, saw the 
wide gray eyes were full of frightened 
tears. 

Unresisted he led her to a grassy 
wayside bank. 

‘Sit down, Mrs. Redfern,” he said, 
persuasively. 

Like a child she obeyed him. 

** Ts itso very bad 2” he asked. 

* The man carried him home, and 
oh, Mr. George, | know it’s an awful 
sign when they’re sleepy. I—I'm afraid 
to go on.” 

‘Dr. Green will make him a little 
man again,” said her consoler, cheer- 
fully. ‘* Put your faith in Dr. Green ; 
everybody has faith in Dr. Green.” 
“It’s all my fault,” she moaned, 














**bringing them off here. I might 
have known something would happen, 


if not at the river, elsewhere ; but I never * 


thought of anything except the river, 
and they started off so full of fun going 
in the other direction.” 

‘© Put your faith in Dr. Green, Mrs. 
Redfern.” 

‘If we were home there’d be Dr. 
Pendleton ; he’d understand it. Dr. 
Green may be good enough for sick 
people, but this is something different. 
I have more faith in Amanda Riggs than 
in Dr. Green.” 

** But, Mrs. Redfern, he does under- 
stand hurts. Dr. Green was surgeon in 
a city hospital before he ever came to 
Thistledown.” 

Instead of being comforted the widow 
looked up with horrified eyes, cried, 
Qh!” jumped from her seat, and ran 
so swiftly up the hill that Laurence 
George, in order to keep alongside, was 
forced to forget dignity and run too. 

‘* [fe’ll cut my little boy’s hand off if 
I’m not there to prevent him,” she 
gasped. ‘‘ I know how the city surgeons 
love to butcher. Poor little Ralph 
would rather die than lose his dear 
little sunburned hand. Mr. George, 
do—do go on in front, and don’t let me 
look at it.” 

But half way up the gravel path Mr. 
George hesitated and allowed Mrs. Red- 
fern to brush by him, while he was sud- 
denly seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing. 

There on the porch was the injured 
one resting comfortably upon the doctor’s 
knee. ‘l'o be sure, his right hand was 
bandaged and done up in a sling, but 
from the relish with which its owner 
was devouring a stick of peppermint 
randy his sufferings were evidently not 
of the acute order. 

Like a whirlwind his mamma rushed 
to his side and bent over him raptur- 
ously, careful not to touch the bandaged 
limb. 

‘** So, the bad old surgeon didn’t go 
and cut its precious little hand off,” she 
cried, kissing the sticky face. Then 
turning on her late consoler she faltered 
out: ‘* Mr. George, it was cruel of you 
to tell me that ; it was very, very cruel 
of you.” 

Dr. Green, with scant ceremony, 
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deposited the invalid in the chair, and 
putting his arm about the widow as if 
she had been his daughter led her in to 
Amanda and a glass of wine in waiting. 

But after she had been coaxed in to 
quietness over Ralph’s injury, she in- 
sisted upon crying for Herman, who was 
down at that dreadful thrashing ma- 
chine, and no knowing what might hap- 
pen. And Laurence George had to go 
forth in search of this older imp, whom 
the Thistledown people would have been 
glad to get rid of at any price, and pick 
him howling off the straw-stack and 
bring him home. Then Mrs. Redfern 
must have the two large rocking-chairs 
drawn close to her couch and one of her 
darlings placed in each, Ralph in the 
nearest. And the way she thanked the 
assiduous gentlemen was to ask them tear- 
fully if they wouldn’t please leave her 
now, as she wanted to ask her boys’ par- 
don for being such a neglectful mother. 

Out of every village doorway popped 
the questioner in front of Dr. Green. 
‘l'o one and all he gave the self-same an- 
swer: ‘‘ Ask George; he’s coming on 
behind.” 

Out of every village doorway popped 
the questioner in front of Laurence 
George, and pinned him down to a 
straightforward answer. And, oh, the 
sarcasm in the people’s eyes was some- 
thing dreadful to see ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. Taury had never heard of a 
gypsy tea. Gypsy tables, she supposed, 
would have something to do with it, but 
was by no means certain. However, a 
Gypsy ‘Tea was written as plain as could 
be on the scented cards of invitation sent 
out in such profusion from Honeysuckle 
Cottage. At Mrs. Talty’s there were 
four of them: Mr. and Mrs. Talty’s, 
Miss Maud Talty’s, Miss Lily ‘Talty’s, 
and Miss Mamie Talty’s. 

Miss Marian Northrope was not at all 
sure as to what a gypsy tea was either, 
but she endeavored not to show her igno- 
rance ; only when she saw the cards of the 
delighted little Miss Taltys, to save her 
life she could not refrain from elevating 
her eyebrows and inquiring of the Rey. 
Mr. Talty if hecould see how Honeysuckle 
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Cottage was to hold the invited guests. 
To which Mr. Talty was obliged to con- 
fess that he really couldn’t, but supposed 
as long as the children had been invited 
they ought to go. 

‘* Oh, of course,” said Miss Northrope, 
and elevated her eyebrows again. 

‘* How must one dress to go toa gypsy 
tea, Marian ?” asked Louisa Day, rushing 
pell-mell into her friend’s bright parlor. 

** Dress, Louisa Day ? Why, dress any 
way you choose. I’m sure Mrs. Redfern 
ilresses as she chooses when she comes to 
our teas.” 

‘* But I'd rather do the correct thing 
while I’m about it, and I’ve not the 
slightest idea in the world what a gypsy 
tea is.” 

‘T intend wearing my green silk,” 
said Miss Northrope, shrugging her 
shoulders. This was a quencher. In 
Louisa Day’s entire wardrobe there was 
not a single costume in any way corre- 
sponding to the green silk. 

‘* It’s very mean of you not to tell me, 
Marian, when you know all my dresses 
by heart, and always pretend to be up in 
everything.” 

‘* Pretend, Louisa ?” 

‘* Well, if you are, why can’t you tell 
me what I ought to wear to a gypsy 
tea?” 

‘*A gypsy hat, most assuredly,” said 
Miss Northrope, laughing sarcastically. 

‘Oh, I dare say I'll manage to look 
as well as any of you,” cried Louisa, 
snappishly ; ‘‘and if I have to inquire all 
over the village and search through a 
hundred back numbers of the azar, 
I'll find out what a gypsy tea is before 
I go to bed.” After which parting slap 
Miss Day slammed her friend’s door be- 
hind her. 

Had it not been for Amanda Riggs 
the inhabitants of Thistledown would 
have lived and died in astate of ignorance 
as regards a gypsy tea, for Louisa Day 
proved to herself that night that for the 
past six years at least the subject had 
not been mentioned in the Bazar. 

‘*Mrs. Redfern,” Amanda had said, 
‘‘] don’t think as you should take all 
and give nothin’ in return.” 

“Take all of what ?” cried her aston- 
ished mistress. ‘‘I don’t understand 
what you’re driving at, Amanda.” 
**Goin’ about to other folks’ suppers 
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and never givin’ any suppers of your 
93 
own. 

**T never looked at it in that light, 
Amanda. It isn’t as though one lived 
in town, you know.” A more worldly 
person than Amanda might have asked 
why not. ‘‘ And it would be such an 
awful bother.” 

‘* I’m willin’ to take the bother, Mrs. 
Redfern. I ain’t one to sink under 
bother.” 

The widow meditated for fully three 
minutes before she sprang to her feet 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Amanda Riggs, I tell 
you what, I'll give a gypsy tea.” 

‘© A what, Mrs. Redfern ?” 

‘A gypsy tea. Oh, it will be deli- 
cious! We'll serve tea on the lawn. 
We'll make a big thing of it, and have 
the children, too.” 

Amanda beamed. 

‘It'll be better’n what they invited 
you to _ 

‘*T should sayso. It'll be an awakened 
dream. It will be a breathing poem, 
Amanda. This is what you must do: 
you must get half a dozen giris to wait 
on the tables, and we'll have them make 
the tea outdoors—out on the lawn. You 
must tell them not to breathe a word of 
it, and we'll dress them up as gypsies. 
Do try to get as pretty ones as you 
can, and for pity’s sake don’t hire any 
with light hair, for they would carica- 
ture the thing.” 

Mrs. Redfern was out of breath from 
talking ; the faithful servant was out of 
breath from amazement. 

‘** Law, dear,” she gasped, “I didn’t 
mean fer you to go to no sech expense 


as that; I jest meant fer you to hev ‘em 
set round and hev cake and tea.” 
**T couldn’t stand it. Id yawn all 


during the ceremony, and they’d go 
away calling me the most ill-bred woman 
who ever lived. If you are not willing 
to fix things as I want them, Amanda, 
I'll have nothing at all.” 

‘If it wasn’t fer the expense—” 

** Now don’t—oh, please don’t! I'll 
go without any new dresses for a year, 
and if that doesn’t satisfy you I'll go 
without for two.” 

** But how’d you do about dressin’ 
the girls ?” 

‘* Amanda Riggs, one would imagine 
I was planning to clothe them in silk 














and velvet, when red cambric will answer 
the purpose excellently. We'll make 
them the cutest little caps. But do, like 
an old darling, try to hunt out pretty 
ones and real young.” 

‘** Who’s to do all the sewin’ ? 

* You and I, Amanda.” 

* Humph !” 

‘You agree, don’t you ?” 

‘* When would you have it ?” 

‘* Whenever you wish. You can fix 
the day, and oh, Amanda Riggs, you'll 
never be sorry !” 

‘*If 1 was to say next Thursday week ?” 

* Td kiss you.” 

** You do beat all!” cried the con- 
quered Amanda, smiling broadly. 

‘I'll commence to write the invita- 
tions this very afternoon, for I’m going 
to send a different one to each child. I 
never will forget how Herman cried and 
didn’t want to go to Jimmy Small’s 
birthday party, because his and Ralph’s 
invitations were all in one.” 

Never shone a fairer sun than on the 
eventful Thursday; never blew softer 
breezes. 

Mrs. Redfern as a hostess was very 
much preferable to Mrs. Redfern as a 
guest. She insisted upon Mrs. Lattimer 
occupying the most comfortable chair 
in the coolest shadow. She organized a 
tennis party with herself excluded, only 
at the last minute she did take pity on 
James Whital and allow him to stay out 
of it. 

Louisa Day, casting frequent glances 
towards the picturesque gypsies gazing 
steadily at the players from their corner 
on the lawn, asked Mr. George if he had 
any idea where Mrs. Redfern managed 
to pick them up, and if he thought 
they really were gypsies. ‘‘ For if they 
are not,” said she, ‘‘1 can’t see what 
object Mrs. Redfern would have in call- 
ing this a gypsy tea.” 

But oh, when the gypsies stirred up 
their fire and spread the cloths upon 
the grassy lawn! Thistledown would 
remember and talk over it for many a 
long day. Mrs. Lattimer, peering 
through her glasses, wondered why it 
was that people were forever finding 
fault with the charming hostess. When 
Mary Redfern had made a good impres- 
sion why didn’t she try to keep it ! 
‘*And they really say one may hear 
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the lady of the Hollow laugh on moon- 
light nights,” declared Louisa Day, 
handing her empty cup to a waiting 
Sypsy- 

** Why does she only laugh on moon- 
light nights ?” inquired the curious 
widow. 

‘** Because,” explained Laurence 
Creorge, ‘no one could go out in the 
dark to hear her.” 

“Then you do go to hear her ? 
Ilow delightful !” 

**'T'o be sure we go to hear her, Mrs, 
Redfern. What must you think of the 
Thistledown people! Have such a ghost 
as that around and not bother her! It’s 
worth a row down the river, I assure 
you!” 

Then Mrs. Lattimer ceased wondering, 
for Mrs. Redfern set her cup down, and 
clasping her hands, cried out rapturous- 
ly, **Oh, Mr. George, some moonlight 
night won’t you come and take me ?” 


‘ CHAPTER XIV. 


** AMANDA, deo look out,” cried Mrs. 
Redfern. ‘It must have rained the 
whole night through, and it seems as if 
it intends keeping on all day. Any- 
thing but rain !” 

‘*There’s many a one that would be 
glad to get it, dear.” 

*'The petals are falling by the thou- 
sands off my Maréchal Neils, and just 
see over there how the waters foam 
and rush. O Amanda, isn’t a river an 
awful thing to live near when it rains ?” 

‘* Why don’t you get your crocheting, 
Mrs. Redfern, and give up watching 
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things as you don’t like ? 

‘*] feel too nervous for crocheting. I 
don’t know what’s come over me ; per- 
haps it’s the effects of the Thistledown 
dissipations ;” and catching the puz- 
zled expression on her old nurse’s face, 
Mary Redfern threw back her head and 
laughed, and then she bowed her head 
upon her hands, still laughing, and then 
she cried and laughed together and said 
she wished it would stop raining. 

** Ain’t there anything you’d like to 
do, dear, to pass away the time ?” in- 
quired the faithful servant. 

‘“‘Like todo? No, Amanda, there’s 
nothing I’d like to do; ought to do, 
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must do, ves. Go and bring me all the 
papers in the house, and let me read 
them, for pity’s sake. I'll give you a les- 
son before I begin, for one’s never too 
old to learn. If you are unacquainted 
with the petty gossip of the County 
News, you're an illiterate human. Have 
you taken that? If you don’t read the 
papers, you're an out-and-out dunce. 
I'll swallow a big dose while I'm at it. 
Mind you bring the home papers, so | 
can spin out city news by the yard and 
elevate my eyebrows, too, and say, ‘Oh, 
haven't you heard ? I’m positive it was 
in the last week’s Star.’ ” 

The faithful servant started on her 
gathering up expedition, and came back 
with such a pile that any other woman 
than Mrs. Redfern would have hesitated 
at the work before her. 

The widow gave one hurried glance 
at the window to see the rain still 
making havoe among her roses before 
she said resignedly, ‘* Just put them 
there, and TIl show some people that 
I, at least, know how to read.” 

Herman and Ralph galloping madly 
about the room, upsetting chairs, climb- 
ing over the sofa back .and turning things 
in general topsy-turvy, failed to disturb 
the diligent reader; she was used to noise. 

It did not take her long, however, to 
dive through the county papers, the 
dryest things she had ever come across, 
What she took them for she began to 
wonder. Of course, everybody took 
them, and Amanda did occasionally 
manage to discover something worth 
repeating ; and then, too, it was vastly 
wmusing to watch Lerman puzzling over 
the miserably blotty print, picking out 
the ‘‘and’s ” and the ‘ the’s.” 

The home papers, as she called them, 
were far more interesting. She could 
have read them every evening with a 
relish, but, somehow, she was half afraid 
tocommence. She had come here of her 
own free will—a sort of voluntary exile 
she was—and why should she go home 
every evening ? For as soon as she 
glanced down the familiar columns of 
the Rising Star, she was home. 

Herman and Ralph played ‘* horse,” 
and whooped and yelled, and their 
mother kept on reading, but she was 
reading the same paragraph over and 
over. 


““Mrs. Redfern,” inquired Amanda 
from the doorway, ‘‘did you say you 
wanted minute pudding for dessert 7” 

She looked wp and shook her head 
and said, ‘Oh, yes,” and then asked, 
* What ?” 

“Did you say you wanted minute 
pudding for dessert ?” 

“Anything you please, Amanda: I’m 
not at all hungry.” 

She rose, and letting the paper flutter 
to the floor, walked over to the window. 

‘“Hlerman,” she asked suddenly, 
catching the boy as he was rushing by, 
‘do you remember Mrs. Willard ?” 

* Of course, mamma. Let me go.” 

** And Bessie ?” 

“Of course. Let me go, do.” 

*T want to tell you something I saw 
in the Star. Mrs. Willard is going to 
he married to Dr. Smith. You remem- 
ber Dr. Smith 2? What do you think of 
it, Herman ?° 

She put her question hurriedly, and 
there came creeping into her cheeks the 
faintest shell-like tint. 

“Tell be Bessie’s papa, Herman : 
what do you think of it ?” 

“T think it will be bully.” said Her- 
Than. 

“7 fink it will be bully,” echoed 
Ralph. 

The widow let her big boy go out of 
her arms and picked up her little one 
and kissed him vehemently. 

‘Say it again, Ralph,” she cried. 
‘* Let me hear you say it again.” 

‘*T fink it will be bully,” repeated 
Ralph. 

But she did not tell her boys that 
other thing she had read over and over 
in the Rising Star. 

* Dear !” exclaimed Amanda, laugh- 
ing heartily, ‘‘if you don’t like to look 
at the rain and the river, why should 
you be standin’ at the front winder 
with it all before you ?” 

“The rain! the rain! the rain! 

Pouring with never a pause, 
Over the hills and green byways ; 
Ilow beautiful it was !” 


CHAPTER XY. 


A RUSHING, dashing, moaning river 
may be “an awful thing” to look at; 
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but a river lying calm and silent in 
the moonlight is a grandly beautiful 
thing. 

A solitary figure coming homeward 
from the village, waiking along the 
river bank with a little unsteadiness of 
gait, saw the lady of the Hollow and 
her cavalier gliding down the stream. 
This bewildered mortal did not take a 
second look, but hurried on as fast as 
the unevenness of his gait would per- 
mit, swearing lustily at the backward 
steps and stumbles. Had he taken a 
second look he might have seen that 
the woman’s loosened scarf had fallen on 
her shoulders, revealing a head covered 
with short yellow curls; whereas, the 
real lady of the Hollow had hair that 
covered her like a veil, and gleamed and 
shimmered in the moonlight. Had he 
looked a third time he might have 
noticed that the cavalier was by no 
means a beardless boy. 

‘The woman in the boat leaned over 
the side and trailed her hand in the 
shining ripples; the man threw down 
his oars, and slowly they drifted along. 

* Do you think we'll find her at 
home ?” asked Mary Redfern. ‘‘ If we 
don’t, your Thistledown people will hate 
me eternally for laying the ghost.” 

‘“No doubt but she'll be at home,” 
said Laurence George. ‘If she’s not, 
though, don’t cheat yourself into im- 
agining she is laid. We'll not give up 
our ghost because for once she happens 
to be inhospitable.” 

‘** Did you ever come before? I begin 
to believe you never did.” 

‘You wouldn’t expect a fellow to 
come alone ? That’s too bad of you, 
Mrs. Redfern. He’d be frightened to 
death to jump unceremoniously into the 
Hollow lady’s dominion without a con- 
genial companion to back him up.” 

*'There’s Miss Northrope and Miss 
Day and Miss Turner and quite a num- 
ber of others.” 

“You surely wouldn’t want a crowd 
to go searching for a ghost ?” 

‘““No, never; there’d be no one left 
to tell. I wouldn’t have brought Aman- 
da along with me for the world. You 


know well enough, Mr. George, I didn't 
mean a crowd. I wonder you didn’t 
bring them one at a time.” 

She didn’t understand why, in the 
least, he laughed in such an amused 
kind of way before he said, ‘‘ But sup- 
pose they wouldn’t come, what then ?” 

**Then,” she answered, tossing back 
her head with supremest scorn, ‘‘ then 
your Thistledown people don’t deserve 
to have a ghost, that’s all.” 

They anchored at Flowery Hollow, 
and stepped silently out into the lovely 
woodland world. Not a sound was there 
except the rippling of the river as it 
rolled along, not a twig but was motion- 
less. 

“Are you at home, fair lady ?” 
called the widow, and laughed a silvery 
laugh. Back from the rocks there 
echoed a silvery laugh. 

‘*We have heard her,” cried Lau- 
rence George. ‘‘ Mrs. Redfern, we have 
heard the lady of the Hollow laugh.” 

** Oh, isn’t it delightful ! ” exclaimed 
the congenial companion of this moon- 
light expedition. ‘* Mr. George, has 
she ever been known to sing ?” Softly, 
clearly, sweetly her voice rang out : 


‘Then when mortals wake to weep, 
Sink we down to dreamy sleep.” 


From the rocks there sounded: ‘ Sink 
we—down—to—dreamy—sleep.” 

‘*We have heard the lady of the 
Hollow sing, Mrs. Redfern,” said Lau- 
rence George ; ‘‘ we have heard the lady 
of the Hollow sing.” 

“But you must give us a specimen 
of the masculine voice. You couldn’t 
go back to your people and I to mine 
and tell them we found the lady of the 
Hollow lonely.” She raised her soft 
gray eyes to his, with the shadow of the 
woodland in them and the sparkle of 
delight. ‘* We must make the story as 
perfect as we can.” 

‘*Mary!” he cried out, passionately, 
and stooped and kissed her hand. 

‘© You are audacious !” 

** A-u-d-a-c-i-o-u-s !” echoed the lady 
of the Hollow, and he heard her inal 


again. 


(To be concluded in September Godey’s.) 















IS first glance 
at her assured 
Dorrance that 
she was ugly. 
The — second 
made him as 
certain that it 
was a fascinat- 

ing ugliness, and 

after the third he forgot 

p all about her looks, 

A which, it seems to me, is 

the highest possible tribute to 

any woman's charm. 

9 They two met just outside 
ad the door of a great editor's 

den. Ife held it open for her 
to pass, but she noted neither himself 
nor the action, so fast were her eyes upon 

a book in her hand. It was the left 
hand ; the right went out to the door- 
knob, as that of one well used to touch 
it. When the fingers of it encountered 
emptiness she looked up at him with a 
start that sent the volume sprawling to 
the floor at their feet. Bending to pick 
it up, Dorrance had the reward of good 
works in that he became certain of 
what he had before only delightfully 
suspected—the fact that it was his own 
book which had made her unconscious 
of his presence. 

His own new book, the very darling 
of his heart, whose failure or success 
was vital to his career. Not quite, in 
a material way ; his ancestors had been 
too prudently thrifty for that: but in 
those finer, subtiler things that are not to 
be weighed or measured, or set in ledger- 
accounts of life. He did not care to live 
and die merely a reputable citizen—nor 
even a fashionable one—if, in any way, 
it could be shown that he had some- 
thing to say to his kind, and his time, 
that was worth their while to stop and 
listen for. That is to say, Dorrance was 
a sentient idealist. Withal, ambitious, 







in a fine high-hearted fashion, refresh- 
ing to behold. 

So you can imagine what it meant to 
him, this first sight of the book in 
other hands than those of his friends 
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who were, for the most part, uncritical, 
or his critics, who were, for the most 
part, unfriendly. The editor within 
was a shining exception. A great 
Mogul of journalism, he had yet gone 
out of his way to say, over his own 
name, some incisive things in dispraise 
of the book, along with many more 
that showed the most delicate and dis- 
criminating appreciation. 

Hearing them Dorrance had felt that 
he owed much to the one mind that had 
looked under the surface, and got to the 
heart of his intent. He was coming 
now to say as much to his critic, albeit 
he was hard-hit by some of the keen 
strokes. Ife had desired beyond every- 
thing though to see inside the mind of 
a dispassionate, unprofessional reader— 
one who might stand to him for the 
world outside, that he must force to stop 
and hear. specially of this reader, 
who, if one might trust her equal gaze, 
looked out dispassionately at life and 
all things in it. 

She was austerely slender, light on 
her feet, with the sort of grace in motion 
that recalls blown stems in the hedge- 
rows. <A stain of quick red ebbed in 
and out of two thin cheeks ; the mouth 
was red too and thin-lipped, with a 
shadow of drooping at the corners, as 
of one who thought much and spoke 
little. When he laid the book within 
her out-held hand, she said, with the 
faintest dawning smile : 

‘* Fate is kind to-day, Mr. Dorrance ; 
it is out of all propriety, but I must 
take the chance I was just then wishing 
for, and thank you for having written 
‘Snow and Fire.’ ” 

‘Then you have really read it ?” 
Dorrance said, as eagerly as a fledgling 
poet might. ‘* You are quite too good 
to tell me so,” he went on, a fine red in 
his cheek, himself almost stammering ; 
‘*but won’t you please keep on being 
good, tell me just what you like best, 
and—and, all that does not please you— 
though that, I fear, will take a long 
while.” 


‘‘T am reading it now the second 


























time, and you see how absorbed I am, 
so I leave what I do not like to your 
imagination,” she said, her smile a little 
stronger, ‘*‘ but I am ever so glad to tell 
you how much [ like your heroine, 


Miss Martel. She is a creation, at least 
I would say so but that she is so 
uniquely original ; I know she must be 
a portrait. I would gladly go a mile 
about to see the woman who sat for 
her.” 

** Ah, but you are deliciously wrong 
there, worse luck mine!” he said, with 
aneager smile. ‘* Miss Martel is wholly 
ideal, not even a composite portrait of 
the several virtues I have liked in several 
women. I have been searching for her 
ever since I came to man’s estate, but 
she remains persistently ideal.” 

‘** Let me wish you better luck in the 
quest,” she said over her shoulder, as 
she vanished behind an inner door. 

The great Mogul was likewise behind 
it. He had evidently a friend at gossip 
with him, and was loath to let him go. 
Much noise of talk and laughter came 
out thence through the half-hour that 
Dorrance cooled his heels in the ante- 
room. Yet, when once his name went 
inside, he himself was bidden to follow 
it with the most flattering promptness. 

Glancing half about, as he stepped 
within the door, he saw the woman who 
had spoken to him outside sitting at a 
much-littered desk in the room’s farthest 
corner. Her face was asa mask. She 
did not once raise her eyes from the 
long fluttering slips over which her head 
was bent, until Dorrance began eagerly 
to speak his thanks. Then he caught a 
single swift gleam from under her long- 
fringed lids, so swift so lambent indeed, 
it was past before he could swear fairly 
to his consciousness that he had caught it. 

In airy off-hand fashion, the great 
Mogul waved away what he had said. 
Really, he had done nothing, nothing 
whatever. The rather, his thanks were 
due Mr. Dorrance for so rare a bit of 
work. Oh, yes, it was quite out of the 
common, his concerning himself with 
anybody’s book, but Mr. Dorrance’s 
book was equally out of the common ; 
he had therefore felt it, in some sort, a 
duty to lend such weight as his name 
might have to the instant recognition 
of genius, 
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The soul of Dorrance was one deli- 
eately attuned. It could not feel in 
this the speech of a second soul that 
had divined and answered to its own 
subtilest intelligence. It was, instead, 
the cheap and easy babble that exploits 
its own generosity, under pretext of 
whistling it down the wind. Not for 
naught had Dorrance cynical wisdom 
in the ways of the literary Egyptians. 
Even thus early he knew, experiment- 
ally, the keen strife among those of the 
second rank, the third, the fourth, to 
stand recognized sponsor to genius, or 
even to its pale counterfeit, well-adver- 
tised singularity. 

Speaking thus with the great man 
there came over him a great horror of 
coming before the public as his protégé. 
Yet, before the door was opened to him, 
he would have asked nothing better. 
He began to grow suspicious. Involun- 
tarily, his mind harked back to the 
gleam from the silent woman’s eyes. 
The suspicion became almost certainty 
when the editor called across, the outer 
superficial deference masking but ill 
the galling inner dominance of his 
speech : 

** Mrs.—er—Marable—may I trouble 
you—the proof, you know—that thing 
of mine yesterday—that review, you 
know—of ¢ Fire and Hail.’” Then, half 
apologetically to Dorrance, ‘ you see, 
I must be sure of—of what I’ve said, if 
we are to discuss the book further ; the 
impression of it was most vivid. Oh, 
dear, yes, tremendously so; but, you 
see, I am forced to make a point of 
pushing a thing out of my mind as 
soon as ever it is off hand. Otherwise, 
I should never have room for one-half my 
ideas ; you can’t expect anything more, 
though, from one who drives himself as 
I do.” 

“You are wise,” Dorrance mur- 
mured, his eyes bent on the pigeon- 
holes of the editor’s desk, yet out of the 
tail of them watching the figure at the 
other one. In the space of two breaths, 
she had laid a long slip on the desk 
before the two men, and was back at 
her own place. 

Dorrance made to take it in his hand. 
His quick eye had caught, fairly printed 
at the bottom of it, the name ‘‘ Con- 
stance Marable.” The editor saw that 
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he had seen it. Further redness was 
impossible to his red face, but his pent- 


house brows drew closer in an ugly 
scowl. Crushing the proof-slip in his 


hands, he said, with affected recollec- 
tion : 

‘There; after all, I have just five 
minutes more that I can give you, Mr. 
Dorrance. If once we harked back to 
your book I should certainly make it an 
hour, and raise the very deuce here with 
my affairs. Do you know, young man, 
at your age I wrote and felt much as 
you do, and I fully intended, one day, 
to be the greatest novelist of my time. 
Other things came in, you see, but I 
have not forgotten ; that’s why I’m glad 
it came in my way to help you a bit. 
Depend on it, [ shall keep it up, as I 
have begun.” 

“You are awfully kind,” Dorrance 
said, holding out his hand, ‘* let me have 
that proof, please; I shall so like to 
keep a privately printed copy of my 
first really satisfactory review.” 

Oh, this has no value, none what- 
ever; it lacks my signature. By a 
printer’s stupid blunder you narrowly 
missed having the thing appear over her 
name,” the editor said, nodding toward 
the other desk ; ‘* she—er—is a—a sort 
of hack writer, who does the perfunctory 
part, you see; makes notes and_ all 
that, you know—dips into things, as it 
were. I have no time for sampling, of 
course ; when she finds anything unusu- 
ally good, why, she lets me know, so that 
there shall be a signed review. In that 
way—” 

**T understand, and am = immensly 
obliged to her,” Dorrance said with unec- 
tion. He had risen to take his leave. 
The editor put out an effusive hand. 
Dorrance barely touched it, but at the 
door he stopped and looked straight 
hack to the other desk, making its 
occupant a deep and heartfelt rever- 
ence, 


They would certainly meet again ; he 
Was as sure of it as a man may be of 
anything in this uncertain world. By 
consequence, when they did meet, he 
had a sense of satisfied expectance, alto- 
gether delightful. She was, herself, 
even more delightful, for the meeting 
was upon the Fifth Avenue, where she 
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walked—a reminiscence of autumn 
boughs, in a russet robe, touched here 
and there with yellow. 

She stood stock-still upon a corner, 
glancing apprehensively into a murky 
sky, whence spits and smothers of early 
snow began to come spitefully down. 
The time was the later afternoon. All 
the wise world went hurrying by in the 
shelter of huddled umbrellas. But this 
particularly unwise woman had no sign 
of such a shield. As the fact dawned 
fully upon him, Dorrance gave a soft 
inward chuckle. Coming up quite 
behind her, he spread his own rain tent 
above her head, saying in her ear : 

‘*Mrs. Marable, I am sure you agree 
with me that one good turn deserves 
another.” 

“Quite,” she said, not turning her 
head ; ‘* | was just wishing my guardian 
angel would appear in the shape of a 
man with an umbrella. Now I shall 
always think of you as my special provi- 
dence—for this afternoon only.” 

** That’s a fearfully churlish proviso,” 
he said, drawing her hand within his 
arm. ‘* Do you really intend to ‘shake’ 
me when the need of me and my um- 
brella is past ?” 

She looked up at him, her eyes almost 
dancing. ‘*I like that,” she said, apos- 
trophizing space. ‘‘'T'o think of the 
gentleman at whom the critics look 
hopefully as the great American novel- 
ist, whose ‘crystalline English’ is the 
talk of the town, dropping down into 
slang, like he was just an ordinary 
man.” ‘‘Ah!” he said, ‘*I hope a 
novelist, even of the great American 
species, need not be wholly unhuman.” 
Then in his most pleading voice, ‘‘ Really, 
Mrs. Marable, the special providence is 
mine. I have been wishing so much to 
have a talk with you ever since—well,ever 
since I found outto whom I really owed—” 

‘‘Hush!” she said, imperatively. 
“You are going to speak treason. I[ 
must by no means listen. Never mind 
ubout your discoveries. I must be loyal 
to—the man whose money I earn, 
—enough, at least, to pay butcher and 
baker and candlestick maker. In the 
main, he’s rather a decent sort, not so 
bad, by half, as he might be. We all, 
I fancy, have our own small, pet, priv- 
ileged sins.” 























‘‘Less harmless even than strutting 
in borrowed plumes, eh?” Dorrance 
broke in, as they stopped a breath’s 
space, at a particularly thronged cross- 
ing. For answer, he got only the 
faintest light shrug. In silence they 
went on side by side, down long stretches 
of wet pavement. The snow melted as 
it fell. There was a raw chill in the 
air—a wet dimness, that shut away day- 
light, and made of the street lamps, 
prematurely lighted, big blurred blos- 
soms of white or yellow. Somewhere 
in the dimness a tower clock was strik- 
ing five. At the sound she stopped 
short, peered from under the umbrella- 
edge, and lightly waved her hand to 
some one at an upper window. 

Next minute she had stepped within 
a vestibule, and was saying, ‘‘ Mr. Dor- 
rance, if you have been speaking truth— 
mind the saving virtue of that if— 
come on to our apartments; you will 
find there my mother and my coffee. 
Both are perfect, in their own way. 
You see, I abhor tea and tattle; but, if 
it suits you, we may have an hour of 
lazy comfort, airing our pet vanities at 
my own fireside.” 

**You have no pet vanities; I have 
documentary evidence to the contrary, 
signed proof,” Dorrance said, follow- 


ing her within, more than a trifle 
amazed. ‘There was distinctly a good air 


to all about. The hall was spacious, as 
apartment halls go; the stairs were easy, 
and the ventilation so good that there 
was no flavor of yesterday’s dinners 
pervading to-day’s afternoon. ‘The loca- 
tion, too, was very nearly fashionable. 
If Mrs. Marable, who, by her own show- 
ing, worked for her living, had not 
something besides her earnings, hack 
writing must pay very much _ better 
than authorship full fledged. 

The door swung in at her touch, even 
before she could knock. But not too 
quickly for Dorrance to see upon ita 
fine old wrought-iron knocker, lettered 
with her name. ‘The swinging leaf 
gave back, to show a tiny old lady with 
cheeks like withered rose-leaves, and a 
fluff of white silk, soft as baby curls, 
over her forehead. Mrs. Marable put a 


hand on either shoulder and kissed her 
twice, then turned to say: 
** Mother dear, here is Mr. Dorrance, 
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who has saved, not my life, but my new 
frock, and I have promised him a cup 
of your coffee, by way of reward.” 

The lady made him a small, stately 


courtesy. ‘* You are very welcome, sir,” 
she said. *‘* My name is Chandos; my 
daughter, here, is so preoccupied, she 
forgets such trifles,” 

‘* Do please forgive me, mother mine; 
I did forget, careless wretch that I 
am,” Mrs. Marable said penitently, as 
Dorrance stepped toward the hearth. 
A wood fire snapped and crackled there. 
All the room was full of its leaping flame- 
light, the tang of its fragrant smoke. 
At one edge a massy old silver coffee- 
pot sat snugly in a nest of hot embers. 
It was all so uncitified, so full of home- 
liness and warmth, that Dorrance was 
fain to pass a hand before his eyes and 
ask himself if it were real, not the 
shadow of a dream. 

Later, sipping nectar, hot, fragrant, 
of the clearest brown, he began to note 
the room’s individuality. No touch of 
luxury was there, for all its plenteous 


comfort. The floor was bare save fora 
sparse rug or two. Lengths of fine, 


plain muslin hung at the windows. 
The walls had no other ornament than 
afew unframed etchings, pinned here 
or there. ‘There were splint and wicker 
chairs, a wicker couch, and a table so 
honestly cheap it made all the more 
astounding the bowl of royal roses that 
blushed on top of it. Yet they drank 
from cups of old egg-shell china; the 
spoons were gold-lined, with what had 
been a crest and motto on the handles. 
Use had half effaced both, but the gleam 
of them came up beautifully from a 
background of rich white damask, itself 
as lustrous as silver. 

Mrs. Marable suited her environment. 
Indeed, she seemed in some gort to 
personify its meagreness, its suggested 
stateliness. She had flung aside her 
outer garb, and sat holding a painted 
cup betwixt finger and thumb, the 
tricksy fireshine playing over eye and 
mouth and the fine line of the brow. 
Dorrance, watching her, asked himself 
if it was possible that he had ever 
thought her ugly. Her voice went so 
well, too, with the rest. It was thin and 
sweet, with the accent of a caress. She 
had a way of dropping words very 
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softly, quite to the heart of things. 
Somehow, her speech set him off to say 
his nearest thought in a degree of frank- 
ness that two hours earlier would have 
seemed to him quite impossible. 

So frankly, indeed, that after he had 
gone away from her he grew hot and 
red, remembering his own egotism. 
What had he not told her of his hopes, 
plans, fears? In return, she had said 
next to nothing of her own personality. 
In some way, though, he had gathered 
that she was country-bred ; that she 
had not grown up to work, but had come 
to the city with her mother, some little 
time back, when fate threw upon the 
two of them the burden of themselves. 
That was the utmost of his gleaning ; 
yet he had spoken his true thought when 
he said to her at parting : 

**T have breathed the air of paradise 
as long as I dare. Now, I must go back 
into outer darkness.” 


By time the winter was at the turn, 
Dorrance found it necessary to take 
himself sharply in hand. In passing, 
those three months had changed most 
wonderfully the complexion of his 
affairs. ‘“‘Snow and Fire” was, on all 
sides, acknowledged the success of sev- 
eral seasons. Naturally the public and 
the publishers made conspiracy to spoil 
the author of it. That they did not 
quite succeed was proof most convincing 
that he was sane and decent in the primal 
fibre of him. They did wake in him 
ambition, of a sort hitherto unthought 
of—social ambition—even keener than 
the old one for literary eminence. Of 
its own motion society had come sup- 
pliant to his feet. He did not care to 
lead its antic march, yet there rose in 
him a sense of delight in the thought 
of being reckoned among its foremost, 
and feeling that he could stand there, at 
all points, impeccable. And he had 
dawdled the winter through, at the 
elbow of a woman who was to him a 
mystery, save in so much as her sur- 
roundings made plain. Well-born, well- 
bred, she must be. What so likely, 


though, as that she had a history that 
might be tragic even toa man who loved 
her, and undertook to set her in high 
place ? There could be really no shame 
In It. 


Of that the memory of her eyes 
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made him very sure. But, in some 
fashion, a shadow lay over her. 

To deepen it with the pain of heart- 
break would be dastardly indeed. His 
heart leaped painfully; he grew hot in 
the thought of the change in her since 
their meeting—a subtile, gradual blos- 
soming, as of a thwarted rose, brought 
from cold and darkness to feel the touch 
of sunlight and summer winds. Ile 
could not evade memory of it, nor, in 
his heart, doubt what had been the cause. 
They had never spoken of love or lov- 
ing, save in the impersonal literary way, 
yet he had come to know that she saw 
deep into the hearts of men. 

About women she had curious reti- 
cence. Always she had one answer 
when he flung at her some dark saying 
anent feminine psychology : 

‘*T know nothing, I am sure of noth- 
ing, about any woman, least of all my- 
self.” 

Notwithstanding, Dorrance was sure 
of two things concerning her. One 
was, that he had in no sort committed 
himself; the other, that he was there- 
fore all the more honorably bound to 
accept and cherish royally the feeling 
he had certainly done much to evoke. 
The certainty galled when he allowec 
ambition sway. But, in her presence, or 
even in thought of what life must mean 
if spent away from her, he was ready 
to avouch that, if he must lose his world 


o 
5 


for love, it was love almost worth the 
loss. 
If only there was another way, 


though—one safe; and honorable — that 
left no ghost in the path upward! But 
there was none. Ile agreed with him- 
self on that point over and over. Now, 
he told himself, it was best to put the 
matter beyond peradventure. Perhaps, 
when it was his right to hear she would 
tell him all that was now dark. After 
all, it might not be so very dreadful. 
And he had got to the pass where any 
certainty would be relief. 

There was a mighty obstinate set to his 
mouth as he walked again within the 
bare, fire-lit room. He found there a 
strange woman who answered to Con- 
stance Marable’s name ; who even looked 
at him out of her eyes, laughed at him 
with her lips. But ah, such laughing, 
so clear, so full of life! The red stain in 














the cheek was as steady and delicate as 
the first flush of the day." Joy, as of a 
little child, shone from the brow, once 
so tensely drawn. The shadow had 
vanished quite. ‘There was not even a 
hint of it in the limpid eyes. 

‘You are transfigured,” he said, 
lightly touching with his lips the hand 
she held out to him. ‘* ‘Tell me what 
has happened ?” 

‘© |—I wonder if I can,” she said, her 
cheek getting redder ; then, with a little 
laugh, ‘That is the rankest ingrati- 
tude, when—when I owe it all to you. 
I—do you know you have brought hap- 
piness back into my life ?” 

The soul of Dorrance groaned aloud. 
In some way she had gathered his errand 
from his face perhaps, and was thus in- 
delicately forestalling it. It was wholly 
unlike all he knew of her; but then 
she was unconventional to a degree. 
There was nothing for it, though, but to 
tuke the plunge now in the manliest 
fashion possible. Drawing a_ pace 
nearer, he made to put an arm about 
her. She slipped from his hold, and 
pointed to his usual chair, saying : 

‘*Sit down, please. I have a story 
to tell; perhaps. though, you do not 
care to hear it 7° 

‘*T am charmed,” Dorrance mut- 
tered, sinking into the seat, his teeth 
set, his eyes full of gloomy fire. It was 
past endurance thus to have the story, 
his own love-story and hers, taken out 
of his mouth. It could be nothing else. 
Iter face made that certain. He was 
sick at heart. After all, the wife to 
choose was the well-guarded, civilly- 


nurtured flower, brought to blossom 
strictly within garden walls. Oh, that 


he had not realized the fact too late ! 
But what was it she was saying? As 


one in a dream he heard her laugh 
again, then begin : 

‘Oh, it’s the awkwardest story to 
begin! It almost seems as though | 
cannot get to the first. ‘T'ell me, please, 
when we met first, did you—did I im- 
press you as one who cared very little 
for life ?” 

** Somewhat in that fashion,” he said, 
without lifting his eyes. 

**T see I must speak 


frankly or I 


shall never get done,” she said. ‘‘ It was 
this way then, you see. 


I felt myself 
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horribly ill-used, and was so sore and 
angry over it it seemed to me there was 


no way out but death. We came here 
then, mother and I, that I might have 
the distraction of work—making believe 
to work for our living. We are not the 
least bit rich—I want you to see us just 
as we are—but you must know that all 
my earnings would not have kept us in 
fire-wood and coffee.” 

** Let me take the details on trust,” 
Dorrance said, trying to smile. Ile 
was trying so hard to make excuses for 
her. He hoped at least to see her falter 
and hang the head when she came to the 
pith and marrow of her tale. Instead 
she looked up at him with happy, un- 
shrinking eyes as she hurried on. 

‘Well, to get to the heart of matters, 
have you ever guessed what your coming 
here—this association with you—meant 
tome? I had grown morbid, you see; 
you were, in a way, my emotional anti- 
septic. You—you showed me that it 
would be very, very possible to love a 
man—” 

Her head went into her hands. Dor- 
rance set his teeth upon a groan. Out- 
side there came the noise of quick 
foot-falls. Without ceremony, the door 
flew wide. <A ruddy, tall fellow, breath- 
ing at all points of life in the open, 
darted across to where Mrs. Marable 
stood leaning ner elbow on the mantel. 
He caught her close in his arms, then 
turned to say to the spectator, as he let 
her go: ** You'll excuse me, I’m sure, 
Mr. Dorrance, when you know that this 
is the first time I have seen my wife in 
three years. Besides, I owe you so 
much. She has written me—” 

** How she has fallen vicariously in 
love with you through knowing Mr. 
Dorrance,” Mrs. Marable interrupted, 
her eyes two twinkling stars. ‘I was 
just trying to tell him about it,” she 
went on. ‘*] am sure, though, I was 
too stupid to make it clear ; he does not 
understand even yet. Ilildreth, you 
explain, please.” 

** Do, please,” Dorrance said, shak- 
ing the hand Mr. Marable held out to 
him ; ‘I am certainly in a maze.” 

But his feeling was far less cordial, 
less comfortable, than one who knew in 
what frame of mind he had come there 
would reasonably expect. Indeed, now 
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that his deliverance was accomplished, 
he found the joy of it by no means 
overwhelming. Contrariwise, he had a 
distinct sense of ill-usage in this sudden 
marital apparition. Nor was it lessened 
by the thought that Constance Marable 
had doubtless seen quite to the bottom 
of his intent, and purposely left her 
revelation half mystery. 

Her husband took her two slim hands 
in his own, then said to Dorrance, ** It’s 
quite a story, sir; one that would be 
called impossible if any of you author- 
gentlemen made it up. It began a long 
time back, when my great-uncle loved 
Constance’s great-grandmother. — She 
chose to marry another man. Ile never 
married. [am his heir; yet, by his will, 
my getting the fortune depended on 
my marrying a descendant of his lost 
love. There was but one, Constance 
here, so it was understood between our 
people that we should be married as 
soon as | was five and twenty. Yet 
she knew nothing of the family com- 
pact till an hour after the wedding ; 
some kind soul needs must tell her then ; 
she had told me that she did not love 
me before ; that knowledge set her—” 

“Crazy,” Constance supplemented, 
taking up the thread of story-telling. 
‘It was nothing less than madness,” 
she went on. ‘tT don't much wonder 
at it though, I had been always so abnor- 
mally sensible as child and girl and 
young woman. ‘The concentred folly 
of a whole growing up was in that half 
hour. I raved a bit, then froze, and 
told Hildreth I must go where I would 
never see him again. le did all he 
could to make me hear reason, then let 








me go my own gate, so here I came, 
fully persuaded that I hated men of all 
sorts. First your book, then yourself, 
gave me adifferent opinion. You could 
not guess, as we sat talking together, 
how I would shut my eyes and faney 
you were Hildreth, and think, further, 
how delightful it would be to have some 
one there who need never go away.” 

‘** Delighted, I’m sure, to have served 
as an object-lesson in domestic bliss,” 
Dorrance said with a bow. The humor 
of it began to dawn upon him, though 
there was that in his eye when his gaze 
met hers that made her hurry on. 

‘*It went hard with my pride, but 
after a while I—I wrote Hildreth every- 
thing, and bade him come to me if it 
were possible to forgive my folly. He 
has come, as you see; I only knew it, 
though, five minutes before you came 
in. 

**'Then I—I tried to make you under- 
stand how happy I was, and all my debt 
to you, but I know I bungled terribly. 
Do forgive my stupidity. You must 
see now how it all came about.” 

‘© Yes, I see,” Dorrance said aloud: 
then under his breath as he bowed his 
farewell over her hand : 

**T wonder, I wonder, how much you 
saw, and how much you comprehend of 
what this means to me.” 

She answered him only with a quick 
lift of the eyes. Then she turned and 
laid her hand on her husband’s shoulder. 
Ile went on into outer darkness, béar- 
ing in mind the two figures side by 
side in the warmth, the brightness, their 
hearts joined in that communion past 
the need of speech. 


Martrua McCuLLocu WILLIAMS. 


























Battlefield of Waterloo. 





Mont St. Jean. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO IN 1804. 


Ki made two mistakes in our 
trip to this famous battle- 
field. In the first place, we 

went there by railway, and, having 
made this blunder, we left the train at 
Waterloo, which was again an error: 
instead, we should have driven there 
from Brussels by coach, for this is the 
pleasantest way to reach this great 
battlefield. And, secondly, if we had 
remembered our history better, we 
should have known that the battle was 
not fought at Waterloo at all, but three 
miles away, at Mont St. Jean, which 
lies nearest the railway at the station of 
Braine l’Alleud. The battle is known 
in French by its proper title of ‘‘ Mont 
St. Jean,” but the 


the scene of conflict, which covers sev- 
eral miles, and makes a weary walk to 
the average tourist. 

On leaving the train at the little sta- 
tion of Waterloo, we found nothing but 
a few insignificant houses ; the village 
proper lay three-quarters of a mile from 
the station, as the guide-book measured 
it. As we stood irresolute in the sta- 
tion, which did not seem to boast a 
station master, I said in English, more 
as inquiry to myself than with any ide: 
of obtaining any information: ‘* I won- 
der at what time our train goes back to 
Brussels.” ‘l'o my surprise, a pleasant- 
looking young woman, who had left the 
train with a companion, replied : ‘* The 
next train goes 
back at four 





Knglish title of 
the ‘* Battle of 
Waterloo” is 
really a piece of 
characteristic 
conceit on the 
part of that na- 
tion, for Waterloo 
was simply the 
headquarters of 
the Duke of Well- 
ington during the 
battle, and it was 
from this point 
that he sent all 
his despatches. 
The Brussels and Charleroi road, which 
runs through the field of battle, is an 
excellent road to travel—wide, firm, 
and interesting ; and the trip by coach 
takes but two hours from town, and 
provides an excellent means of studying 





The morning of Waterloo. 


twenty-five.” 
Her tone and 
accent were excel- 
lent, but she 
looked like a na- 
tive of the place 
in dress and ap- 
pearance, ‘Taken 
rather aback that 
I was overheard 
and understood 
in this country, 
where English- 
speaking people 
are rare, I asked 
if she and her companion were English- 
women, to which she replied they were 
not, but had been born and reared at 
Mont St. Jean; her English she had 
picked up from the many visitors who 
came to the place yearly. 
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Mont St. Jean. 


By this time we had reached the little 
square behind the station, around which 
clustered the few houses of the neigh- 
borhood. In the distance could be seen 
the little town of Waterloo, hidden half 
by a cluster of trees ; while nowhere in 
any direction could we see the ‘* Lion 
Mount,” or any suggestion of a battle- 
field. Still irresolute as to our move- 
ments, for there seemed to be no pro- 
vision made by any one to guide the 
wandering visitor aright, we were ap- 
proached by the owner of the only stable 
in the place, who wanted to place at 
our disposal a one-seated cart which 
would hold three, my companion, my- 
self, and a driver. He would take us 
to Waterloo, and then on to the battle- 


La Haye Sainte. 


field and back to the station of Braine 
’Alleud for twenty franes. sut our 
newly made friends interposed, and 
said that twenty francs was simply high- 
way robbery for such a trip, and that 
they knew where we could get a carriage 
further on, better in style, for ten 
francs. We were impressed with the 
kindness and thoughtfulness of these 
chance acquaintances, who were willing 
to save us ten francs, even at the risk 
of their lives, if the scowling face of the 
stable proprietor was any index as_ to 
his feelings. Acting on this disinter- 
ested advice, we started out in the hot 
sun to seek the next stable, which, how- 
ever, did not materialize, much to our 
surprise, even by the time we reached 











The Belgian Lion Mount. 
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adage, very few, if any of 
them, were killed. 

We found the church 
filled with scaffolding and 
begrimed with dirt, being 
half way through some ex- 
tensive repairs. ‘These im- 
provements, we were in- 
formed by our new friends, 
who had time to stop and 
explain the church and its 
tablets most exhaustively, 
were being done by the 
Spanish government; this 
was a piece of information 
which we received with in- 
credulity, for we could not 
see how an impoverished 
government like Spain could 
repair a church in a far 
distant country, especially 
one that was filled with 
monuments of still another 
government’s heroes, and 
commemorating a victory in 
which Spain had no part. 
It seemed to us that if any 
foreign power were doing the 
repairs, it must be England. 
But our informants ex - 
plained that this was a relic 
of Spain’s glory when she 
controlled the Netherlands, 
and the obligation to re- 
Waterloo, three-quarters of a mileaway. pair the church was a remnant of her 
Our young lady friends advised us that former dominion here. A few paces to 
it would be better to visit the celebrated the north of the church on the broad 
church at Waterloo first, and then get highway that leads to Brussels, behind 
our carriage afterward. It would save a high stone wall, lay the garden of a 
expense, and as they happened to be peasant, which at first sight seemed in 
going our way, it would be no trouble no way remarkable. But this garden 
to them to show us the church and then contained amonument which was shaded 
the stable. by a picturesque weeping willow tree, 

We found the old church here filled commemorating not the loss of life here 
with marble slabs to the memory of the but the loss of a leg, for here is erected 
English officers who fell at Waterloo, a monument to the leg of the Marquis 
including a bust of Wellington, with a of Anglesea, the commander of the 
few inscriptions to the Dutch officers, British cavalry, and, curiously enough, 
but not one to any French or Belgian it marks, not the spot at which he was 
officer that we could find. The ex- wounded, but at which the amputation 
planation of this omission is probably was performed after the battle. 
simple: as the French were defeated By this time our young lady compan- 
they had no power to erect tablets, ions had shown a surprising knowledge 
while as to the Belgians, it is a well- of the history c* the country and the 
known fact that the majority of them battle, even for the inhabitants of a 
ran away on the day of battle, and in place at which only one thing had ever 
consequence, in verification of the old happened ; although that event, it is 





















The snuff-box picture of Napoleon. 














true, was one 
of the fifteen 
decisive 
events of the 
world’s his- 
tory. We be- 
gan to grow 
a little suspi- 
cious of them, 
especially as 
their state- 
ments in ref- 
erence to the 
existence and 
location of 
the mysteri- 
ous missing 
stable were 
not being verified in the slightest par- 
ticular. They explained this disere- 
pancy by stating that the stable was now 
only a short distance down the road 
towards Mont St. Jean, somewhere on 
the outskirts of Waterloo. This was 
the famous road down which Welling- 
ton sent his forces to meet Napoleon ; 
it was lined on both sides by a succes- 
sion of white houses, shaded by trees 
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From Waterloo to Paris, 1815. 


from which 
all the lower 
limbs had 
been cut, 
making them 
resemble 
over -grown 
long-legged 
chickens ; it 
was hard to 
say just where 
Waterloo 
ended, and 
the next town 
began, for 
these daz- 
zlingly white, 
plastered 
houses extended without much break 
from Waterloo to Mont St. Jean. It was 
a hot afternoon, and not a leaf was stir- 
ring ; the thick limestone dust from the 
road rose in clouds as we tramped along, 
making us extremely dusty and thirsty. 
The sun beat mercilessly down, and no 
shade was to be had. It did not take 
much of this experience to make the 
walk very wearisome: we had now 
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come fully a mile anda half from the 
church in Waterloo, and we began to 
grow a little sarcastic at our misleading 
guides, who tramped on cheerfully and 
sturdily, with equanimity wholly undis- 
turbed. Our suggestion that the stable 
keeper did not know that the battle was 
over, and had his horses still safely hid- 
den, provoked a pleasant smile, but no 
uneasiness. We demanded of these 
women then what they had meant in 
saying that there was a stable in the 
village of Water- 
loo, when they 
knew that their 
assertions would 
inevitably be 
proved false- 
hoods in a few 
minutes. They 
only repeated the 
statement that it 
was only a few 
steps further on 
around the next 
curve; but we 
went around 
many curves, 
until finally we 
were fairly in the 
village of Mont 
St. Jean, which 
is a good weary 
tramp of three 
miles from 
Waterloo. Here 
we flatly refused 
to go any further 
in this way unless 
our informants 
pointed out posi- 
tively where ¢ 
conveyance could 
be found, for we 
were still three 
miles from the scene of the principal 
part of the battle, Hougomont and La 
Haye Sainte. The more active young 
lady of the two now seemed at a loss 
for the first time, and disappeared into 
a neighboring little inn. In a few 
minutes she produced triumphantly a 
young man who said he would furnish 
us a cart to drive to Hougomont, around 
the battlefield and thence to the station 
at Braine l’Alleud. We asked if he 
kept a stable. No, he did not; but he 





The Duke of Wellington. 
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had some good fast horses, better than 
could be found for hire regularly. His 
price for this was not high, although it 
would compel him to stop highly im- 
portant work ; he would do it for twenty 
francs. 

This was a good test for our tempers ; 
we had walked four good miles at the 
suggestion of our new friends, who had 
told us that twenty francs was highway 
robbery ; and now that the distance was 
half done, they had brought us to an- 
other peasant 
who wanted the 
same amount for 
less than half the 
journey. We felt 
at first that at 
least one Belgian 
would die on the 
battlefield of 
Waterloo, and 
possibly he might 
have company ; 
but we confined 
ourselves to gen- 
eral imprecations 
and the folly of 
taking the advice 
of anyone at any 
time, at any 
place. Our 
young lady 
friends realized 
that affairs had 
reached a crisis ; 
that we were dis- 
posed to rebel 
and tear our- 
selves away; 60 
after much solic- 
itation and 
earnest Conversa- 
tion with this 
innkeeper in 
Walloon, the native Flemish dialect, 
they suggested a compromise of twelve 
francs, to which, as the best of a bad 
bargain, we finally agreed. Our peasant 
produced a common farm-cart with two 
wheels, in which he placed two rough 
hoards, and invited us to clamber on. 
We started to say good-bye to our Water- 
loo friends, but without invitation on 
our part, they clambered aboard ; and, 
before we could protest, the driver gave 
his horse a cut, and we jogged lumber- 
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Ruins of the Hougomont, showing chapel still standing. 


ingly down the road, three in front and two behind. My companion suggested, 
hd in the intervals between the jolts, that our newly made friends were more wily 
than we had suspected them to be; that the reason that they had objected so 
i strenuously against our taking the first wagon was not because they cared about 
ty our paying twenty francs for a wagon, but because they could not go along with 
us, and that they had had no livery stable in view at all ; that they got us a wagon 
simply because we flatly refused to go any further under any other form of travel. 
Nerved up by this suggestion, I said to the ringleader and spokeswoman: “It 














Northern gate of Hougomont. 
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The famous gate at Hougomont, closed by 


seems to me that you are taking a great 
deal of interest in us and devoting a 
great deal of time tous.” She laughed, 
and replied : ‘‘ That is my business ; let 
me give you my card.” With that, she 
handed me a little pasteboard card, on 
which was printed : 

“MADEMOISELLE JULIENNE NICAISE, 

Guide to the Battlefield of Waterloo, 
Belgium.” 








Colonel MacDonnel and Sergeant Graham. 


our other expenses small, so you would 
get more.” ‘‘Oh, no; not at all,” re- 
plied our unabashed guide. ‘* You can 
give me whatever you wish ; nothing, if 
you prefer, although every one gives me 
six francs for taking them over the field.” 
This speech was on par with her other 
actions, we inwardly reflected, but said 
nothing. Feeling that all reserve be- 





Mademoiselle Nicaise was 
a student of human nature, 
as well as a guide to the 
battlefield of Waterloo. If 
she had betrayed this reason 
for her attention for the past 
hour and a half a little 
sooner, we would have left 
her without a word; but, 
jolting along in the little 
cart, we could not separate 
unless we threw her out, 
which, judging from her 
athletic figure, would have 
been a difficult task. I said: 
**T see your trick now ; you 











intend to charge for your 
services, and wanted to keep 
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tween us was over, we demanded to 
know why they had left the train at 
Waterloo, if it was, as they said, the 
wrong station. She acknowledged at 
once that they had seen us get off, and, 
believing that we had made a mistake, 
determined to pilot us aright. ‘* Your 
companion is a guide, too, then?” I 
said. ‘* Oh, yes; she speaks good Eng- 
lish, too, and is a good guide,” she re- 
plied. We were certainly going to the 
battlefield well prepared, with two 
guides, which was highly aristocratic ; 


little; and their ability to scent out 
trade was perhaps, we reflected, only a 
pardonable pride in their occupation. 

Down this broad road we drove, first 
passing the little clean, snow-white inn, 
with its beautifully sanded floor in the 
bar-room, and a dainty collection of 
wine-bottles on the shelf ; it was here 
that Victor Hugo stayed while writing 
the history of the battle for his novel 
of ** Les Misérables.” 

The first monument of the battle 
proper which we met coming in this 











The old well at Hougomont, down which three hundred bodies were thrown. 


but our vehicle, which was more con- 
spicuous to the passer-by than its con- 
tents, was even more intensely demo- 
cratic, our nostrils betraying to us its 
recent services. But a true traveller 
makes the best of a bad bargain ; and 
we found the girls two of the best- 
informed, intelligent guides that we 
had met in Europe. They knew every 
inch of the ground, every detail of the 
battle ; and it was impossible to catch 
them on any information appertaining 
to their subject. We began to relent a 








direction was a square, low obelisk, 
erected to the memory of the officers of 
the German legion, while on the other 
side of the road was a pillar erected to 
commemorate the death of Colonel Gor- 
don. Both of these monuments now 
stand above the level of the surrounding 
country, as it has been lowered to fur- 
nish the earth for the erection of the 
famous ‘* Mound of the Belgian Lion,” 
which has destroyed to a great extent 
the topography of the surrounding 
country. Following this broad turn- 


























Interior of chapel at Hougomont showing figure of Christ with feet burned off. 


pike further down, we came upon the 
famous farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, 
which is on the right side of the road 
about two hundred feet beyond the two 
monuments. It was around this fa- 
mous old house that some of the bitter- 
est portions of the battle were fought. 
Here the French 
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‘*Mound of the Belgian 
Lion,” which is two hundred 
feet in height, and thrown 
up on the spot where the 
Prince of Orange was 
wounded in battle. The 
mound commands the best 
view of the battlefield ; and 
the traveller is well repaid 
for his fatiguing climb, for 
from its summit, armed with 
a sketch and map of the 
battle, one can form an ex- 
cellent idea of the progress 
and details of the fight. The 
summit of the mound is 
capped with this famous lion, 
which is made of the metal 
of the captured French can- 
non, and is so heavy that it 
has made the mound to crack 
and settle in many direc- 
tions. 

There is certainly no more 
beautiful, fertile country 
than that seen from the sum- 
mit of this mound ; the green 
fields, suggestive of thrift and 
comfort ; the peaceful, quiet 
houses; the broad roads, 
stretching away like white 
ribbons, and fading in the 
distance; the cluster of little woods 
scattered here and there, all combined, 
on this beautiful, calm afternoon in 
late May, to make a scene that was not 
suggestive at all of bloodshed and strife, 
but rather of happy, contented, sleepy 
prosperity. 





were victorious over 
the Germans, and 
this place was cap- 
tured in a brilliant 
charge by them. 
The doors and walls 
of the house still 
bear traces of the 
havoc wrought by 
French bullets. 


Retracing our steps 
to the little monu- 
ments at the cross- 
roads, we turn to the 
left, and, after riding 
a quarter of a mile, 
the 


reach 


famous 








Announcing the victory. 
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Southwest of the Lion, about a half- 
mile, and hidden partly from view by 
overhanging rows of trees, stands the 
famous chateau of Hougomont, which 
formed the key to the Pritish position, 
and which Napoleon strove in vain to 
capture. It is computed that through- 
out the day twelve thousand men were 
hurled against this miniature fortress, 
storming orchard and garden several 
times, but net succeeding in entering 
the buildings. The buildings still bear 
marks of the fearful scene that was 
enacted here; the marks of the bullets 
are still plainly visible in the bricks of 
the walls, giving the suggestion of a 
pock-marked face. 





geant Cotton, the veteran of Waterloo, 
who wrote the little book called “A 
Voice from Waterloo.” It is said that 
Napoleon’s brother Jerome, who had 
charge of the attack on Hougomont, 
mistook the red bricks of the wall, 
which were partly hidden by the over- 
hanging trees, for the red coats of 
the British soldiers, and that had he 
known the condition of affairs, he 
would not have charged so recklessly 
upon it, with results so disastrous to 
the French. 

This spot was the decisive point of 
the battle; Napoleon fell finally here 
as Byron beautifully puts it: 





Ifere is shown that 
famous gate which 
Colonel Mac Donnel 
and Sergeant 
Graham, with a few 
companions, 8uc- 
ceeded in closing 
in the face of the 
enemy, which the 
Duke of Wellington 
declared to be the 
bravest deed of 
which he knew. 
Had Hougomont 
fallen, Napoleon 
would have been 
enabled. to attack the 
Duke of Welling- 
ton on his right 
flank, and the 
allies would have 
probably been de- 
feated. In the gar- 
den which adjoins 
the building still 
stands the famous 
brick wall through 
which the loop-holes 
were cut and the 
mouths of the 
cannons inserted ; 
the loop-holes stand 
to-day as distinctly 
marked as the mo- 
ment at which they 
were cut. The or- 
chard contains the 
graves of several 
Englishmen, among 
them that of Ser- 











The old church at Waterloo. containing monuments to the English officers. 





















‘«There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of 
men, 
Whose spirit antithetically mixed 
One moment of the weightiest, and again, 
On little objects with like firmness fixed, 


Extreme in all things! hadst thou been 
betwixt, 

Thy throne had still been thine, or never 
been ; 

For daring made thee rise as 
seek’st 

Even now to reassume the imperial mien, 

And shake again the world, the Thunderer 
of the scene !” 


fall ; 


thou 


This old chateau of Hougomont is 
now rented to an enterprising Belgian 
family at a very high figure, and they 
charge a trifling sum for admittance. 
In the old yard, within the walls of the 
chateau, still stands the old well, down 
which three hundred bodies were 
thrown ; these bodies are still here to- 
day. Here also is the old chapel which 
is believed by many natives to have 
been miraculously saved from destruc- 
tion, for, when all the surrounding 
buildings were set on fire by the shells 
of the French, the flames ran into this 
little chapel and extended until they 
burnt off the feet of the figure of Christ 
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that was hanging on the wall. ‘To tes- 
tify to this tale, the figure of Christ 
still hangs on the wall to-day, with the 
feet burned off. There is also a mu- 
seum established here at Hougomont, 
in which is a collection of many inter- 
esting relics of the battlefield ; although 
so great has been the demand for relics 
that the enterprising Belgians have 
taken to manufacturing them in large 
quantities. This fact has become so 
notorious that now its perpetrators 
scarcely attempt to deny it. We were 
presented with two old-fashioned bul- 
lets covered with rust and dirt, which 
looked as if they had been buried for a 
hundred years; and yet the giver of 
them acknowledged that they were 
imitations, and but recently made. 

In this little museum we had a very 
interesting experience. The English 
government, it seems, has stationed a 
sergeant here for six months of the 
year, Whose duty it is to conduct people 
over the ground and show them the 
various scenes of the conflict. We had 
the pleasure of meeting this sergeant 
with a large party of English people in 
the museum here; he was explaining 
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to them how much greater, as a general, 
Wellington was than Napoleon, and 
how it was due largely to his ability 
that Napoleon was defeated, and that 
the credit of the rest of the victory, 
which was not dependent upon Welling- 
ton, was due to the presence of the 
English troops. My Belgian friend 
listened quietly until he had finished, 
and then she turned to me and said in 
the quietest manner possible, but loud 
enough for the entire party to hear: 
‘*What a large nose Wellington had,” 
pointing to a profile medallion of him 
that hung on the wall; then she added, 
**T believe that is a characteristic of 
the Irish race ; for you know Welling- 
ton was not an Englishman, but an 
Irishman. Besides,” she added, with a 
mischievous glance at the sergeant, 
*‘the credit of the victory is generally 
given to the arrival of Bliicher with 
fresh Prussian troops ; this is acknowl- 
edged by all authorities. If Wellington 
had not been assisted by the Prussians, 
he would have been defeated.” Her 
remarks were so apropos that neither 
the sergeant nor the party had recovered 
their composure by the time she had 


swept out of the room. Here was a 
bull’s-eye for the girl, for evidently the 
sergeant and she were great rivals as 
guides. She undoubtedly expressed the 
best solution of the problem, for, while 
the English have taken all the credit of 
the victory of Waterloo, undoubtedly if 
they had not been assisted by the allies, 
Wellington would have been defeated. 
In addition, if Napoleon’s plans had 
been properly carried out, he would 
have defeated the allied forces, despite 
the arrival of their fresh troops. This 
assumption of the entire credit of the 
victory by the British government, 
shown by their stationing a sergeant 
here in full British uniform, is a very 
interesting expression of their charac- 
teristic disposition. 

Three miles away stands the little 
inn ‘* La Belle Alliance,” where Napo- 
leon had his headquarters during the 
battle, and from the vicinity of which 
he saw his troops defeated and _ his 
career put to an end. It is well worth 
a visit, although it is some distance 
from the scene of the conflict. 


J. HowrE ADAMS. 
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THE WOMEN AND DUMB BEASTS. 


MONG all the toilers in this 
overpopulated city, the 
women are most cireum- 
seribed in their opportu- 
nities. Owing to the re- 
strictions placed upon 
their freedom by the 
peculiar beliefs of the 
Mohammedan religion, 
they are not allowed to 
appear often in public places; and a 
woman whose unveiled face is looked 
upon by any man excepting her husband 
or her own relatives is considered dis- 
graced for life. Women of the upper 
class are never seen abroad except on 
Fridays, the Mohammedan Sabbath. 
On that day they go veiled, in close con- 
veyances, to the Arab ceme- 
tery, where behind high 


Mohammedan woman, but there are 
many whoare left destitute—the widow, 
the orphan, and the old maid, whose 
fate is much to be deplored. 

The girls receive, as a rule, only such 
education as their mothers are able 
to impart, for there are no schools 
for them. ‘This consists solely of the 
different branches of housework, sew- 
ing, embroidery, and cooking. A knowl- 
edge of the latter accomplishment (or 
art) is most important, because the pre- 
cepts of the Koran require that a duti- 
ful wife shall prepare and cook her own 
husband’s food, even if she has domes- 
tics under her who could relieve her of 
this burden. They learn when young 
to make the national dish called cous- 





forbidding walls, they are 
guarded from male intru- 
sion by a eunuch posted 
as sentinel at the gate. 
Here they unveil in the 
open air, and spend the 
day together unrestricted, 
with social chat, feasting 
and gossip, ending their 
festivities by visiting the 
adjacent mosque to pray for 
the happy future of their 
husbands and sons. Not 
being blessed with souls 
themselves (according to 
the Koran), they have very 
little concern about their 
own eternal welfare. 

Thus hampered, the 
women of the poorer classes 
find very few pursuits open 
to them whereby they may 
gain an honest livelihood. 
This is sad, for it leaves 
but one alternative when a 
young girl does not happen 
to be sought in honorable 
marriage. ‘l'o bea wife and 
mother is considered the 
only proper vocation of a 














Water Carrier from Bou-Saada. 
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Fathema, an Algerian dancing girl. 


cous, and this knowledge is often found 
to be very useful later on in life. Many 
poor women are employed to concoct 
this edible for the consumption of pri- 
vate families, who prefer to procure it 
in this way rather than to buy it in the 
dark, dingy Arab shops, where its hue 
is not any too white. 

The process is peculiar. It is made 
of wheat flour which, when moistened 
with water, is rubbed between the palms 
of both hands, and afterward rolled in 
the same fashion in a large, shallow 
earthen dish. The motion is a peculiar 
one, and it is by an especial toss of the 
hand that the substance finally sepa- 
rates into little fine particles smaller 
than rice and more like the semolino 
of Italian fame. ‘This is cooked later 
in a perforated earthen pot, which is 
itself fitted above another casserole in 
which a stew is simmering, redolent of 
Arab spices and pungent flavoring. The 
making of cous-cous, which is as much 
an essential as macaroni is among the 
Italians, gives employment to many 
poor women. 

Others of this class who must earn 
their daily wage are employed as house- 
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hold drudges, or femmes-de-mé- 
nage, by those resident French fam- 
ilies whose establishments are quite 
modest in pretension. This is an 
arrangement peculiar to the French. 
The family has its cook, or possibly 
madame prefers to superintend this 
department herself. Then she hires 
an Arab woman to come in for half 
a day to assist her with the work. 
The outsider arrives after the coffce 
every morning and goes home with- 
out partaking of luncheon. Her 
duty is to tidy up the rooms, sweep, 
clean, wash dishes, ete., all for the 
paltry sum of about eight cents ¢ 
day. 

Many of the Soudanese girls, who 
are black as a coal, are engaged as 
domestics in the families of Moorish 
merchants to wait upon the ladies 
of their harem. These girls are as 
faithful as slaves, and watch every 
motion of their mistresses, humoring 
the slightest caprice of these languid 
ladies. I have often come across 
a pretty scene when entering an 
Arab house about the time of 
serving the afternoon coffee, which 
corresponds to our *‘ four o'clock tea.” 
The mistress of the apartment sits bare- 
footed on the floor upon her beauti- 
ful antique silky rugs, while the dusky 
maiden clothed and turbaned in purest 
white kneels before her, tray in hand. 
She pours the smoking aromatic bever- 
age from a graceful silver ewer into 
the tiny cups which contain but a thim- 
bleful of the thickish sweet liquid 
so fascinating both in its taste and 
effects. A better tableau to represent 
‘* faithful service’ could not well be 
conceived, 

The male relatives of all Moorish 
women are most prejudiced against their 
coming in contact with the foreign 
female and thus imbibing some of her 
improper and curious notions, such as 
going unveiled in the street, longing 
for an education and having = an 
opinion of her own. Many Algerian 
women do most beautiful embroidery at 
their homes, and so earn a few francs 
of their very own to spend as they 
prefer. A school for embroidery which 
was established in Algiers more than 
fifty years ago by a Frenchwoman called 































































is still in existence, now 
by her granddaughter, 
Madame Ben-Aben. ‘The latter has 
spent her life among the women of 
Algiers. As she furnishes the material 
and designs for these embroideries, 
which are chosen with the exquisite 
inborn taste of a Frenchwoman, and 
the articles are furnished in the beauti- 
ful and unequalled handiwork of the 
oriental women, the result is most 
pleasing. Thus are these poor down- 
trodden creatures able to earn daily a 
few pence to spend, or to lay aside for 
some coveted object dear to their hearts 
and otherwise unattainable. 

Many women are bath attendants, 
waiting upon those Moorish ladies of 
the harem who come daily to the bathing 
establishments- to enjoy the perfumed 
bath so much esteemed in tropical and 
eastern lands. Other women are water 
carriers, though this is a toilsome labor 
with scant reward. Num- 
bers of dwellings in the 
lower precincts of Algiers 
are without water facilities, 
and it all has to be carried 
up to the separate stories 
where the different fam- 
ilies reside. Poor women 
perform this drudgery for 
the trifling weekly remu- 
neration of a few francs. 
Any day one may see veiled 
Arab women or negresses 
from the Soudan drawing 
water from the innumer- 
able fountains in the town 
and carrying their drip- 
ping burdens up the nar- 
row stairways, sometimes 
mounting seven flights to 
the very top. 

One young woman from 
Bou-Saada, a province of 
Algiers, who is thus em- 
ployed, excited my especial 
admiration. Unveiled, ac- 
cording to the custom in 
her district, with clear 
brown swarthy skin, which 
shone as if polished, and 
long black wavy hair, she 
had a certain grace in her 
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superintended 
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free child of the desert. Her garments 
were of a dark red, and her white lace 
kerchief was folded against the ebony 
breast, while her bare brown arms held 
the earthen water-pitcher poised aloft on 
her shoulder with free abandon. She 
resembled a queen of the East in all 
her barbaric splendor. 

The dancing girls are most beautiful, 
as some can testify who have seen those 
brought over to the Midway Plaisance 
last summer. As regarded in Algiers, 
at the Arab theatres, they seem to 
have more delicacy of form and manner, 
and nothing coarse or unrefined is sug- 
gested by their slow and gracefully exe- 
cuted motions, although the dance is pe- 
culiarly characteristic of the indolence of 
the Eastern woman, and quite different 
from the vivacious ballet of our own 
scantily robed danseuses. Of the two, I 


should pronounce the former infinitely 
less pernicious and much more decent. 








movements, a noble poise 
which marked her as a 





Soudanese domestic serving coffee. 
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Camels resting unloaded outside Gate d'lsly. 


But when we speak of the toilers of 


Algiers let us not forget the most 
patient workers of them all, who un- 
complainingly drudge on, day in and 
day out, performing their endless tasks, 
hopeless and forlorn, to the accompani- 
ment of kicks, blows, and Mohammedan 
curses. They are nourished upon the 
most meagre diet which can keep life 
in the body. These are the Arab’s 
patient slaves and allies, the camel and 
the much-abused little donkey. 

The former, living or dead, consti- 
tutes the wealth of his master. So, 
being prized for his value, he receives 
treatment a shade better than that 
bestowed upon the women, and some- 
what richer fare and less oppression 
than his more humble companion the 
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donkey. The camel 
has a wonderful 
power of endur- 
ance. He can carry 
a burden of five 
hundred pounds, at 
iu rate of three miles 
an hour, for twenty 
or thirty days with- 
out being unloaded. 
Ile is able to bear 
thirst, hunger and 
fatigue; his hair 
supplies the mas- 
ter’s tent and cloth- 
ing ; and the milk 
of the female feeds 
the Bedouin’s fam- 
ily as well as his 
horsés. Whendead, 
the camel’s skin 
makes bottles for 
carrying the 
precious water, 
saddles to ride on 
fleet steeds of the 
desert, and shoes of 
impenetrable thick- 
ness. Daily, close 
by the d’Isly gate 
have I seen numer- 
ous caravans just 
arrived with their 
loads from the des- 
ert, the patient ani- 
mals kneeling, 
while with 








much 

tugging, pulling 
and chattering the crowd of hangers- 
on, hired for the purpose, pull off the 
packs and cart them into the market- 
place. 

But the patient little donkeys here 
are the most long-suffering beasts known 
to mortal. Cuffed and whipped the 
day long, maltreated and _ starved, 
with absolutely no care or attention 
bestowed upon their bodies, they 
wearily live out their period of existence, 
veritable slaves to the caprices and bad 
temper of their masters. A few old 
cabbage stumps, a handful of dried 
dates, the refuse gathered from the 
market dumps, or some bits of stale 
black bread are the only provender they 
may expect. Anything and everything 
is *‘ fish that comes to their net.” When 
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most neglected they sometimes go with- 
out eating at all. 

I have met these patient little animals 
coming in from the country, heavily 
laden with a large pannier on each 
side filled with vegetables, and astride 
their back in addition to this weight, a 
big Arab or a burly boy. Sometimes 
they will carry a load of fagots so huge 
and wide-spreading that the worn-out 
little beast crn hardly be seen, and but 
for a sorrowful face peering out between 
the thicket of branches, and four 
slender little legs trotting wearily along 
below the load, one would not discover 
the much-enduring animal. ‘‘ A mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast,” but 
the quality of this attribute seems to 
be unknown and unappreciated among 
these sons of the desert. 

So the women and the dumb animals 
of Algeria toil on forever, and their 
large sad eyes seem to have something 
in common as they look out into the 
gaze of the sympathetic passer-by. 


The beseeching glance of the patient 


dumb beast, as he wearily passes in and 
out the gates of Algeria, appeals to a 
tender spot in the heart of every true 
lover of the animal creation. ‘Those 
soft liquid eyes which say so much (no 
other means of expression having been 
bestowed upon them) seem to plead 
pitifully: <‘* Help us quickly ere we 
die; our lives are brief and our wants 
few. We toil faithfully, sparing no 
effort in our attempt to satisfy those 
set in authority over us. But, oh, for 
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a little kindness, a word of praise, a 
gentle hand to guide, an occasional 
caress as we go to our hard-earned rest 
at night! Can you not, with all your 
boasted knowledge, with all your 
twentieth century enlightenment, lift 
us from the same cruel conditions 
which have held us down in this land 
of sunshine and promise since before 
the great Prophet of our masters was 
ever known upon the earth ?” 

And from behind the sheltering veil 
as well, the dark pathetic human orbs 
of the women of Algiers affect curiously 
our inmost sympathies. ‘They seem to 
say, ‘‘ Come over and help ustoo! Rescue 
our sex from the environments of super- 
stition and unbelief, and assist us to 
reach the condition of enlightened free- 
dom and intellectual equality, enjoyed 
by the happy women of all the civilized 
nations of the globe. We, too, would be 
free if we could. Free from the iron 
hand of superstition, free from the 
degrading station occupied by all the 
women of our religion. We love our 
children as you do, and would lift our 
little daughters out of the slough of 
despair into which we have so grievously 
fallen ourselves. Give us light; give 
us love ; and above all give us the hand 
of Christian succor, that our weary 
darkened lives may be illumined by 
the faith of the cross above us, shining 
with all its radiance, into the night of 
our unhappy souls.” 


FANNIE C. W. BArRBouR. 









HE fame that glo- 
rified the memory 
of Edgar A. Poe 
has called the 
world’s attention 
to one of the most 
interesting per- 
sonalities, not 
only in American 
literature, but in 


the literature of 
nations. Noman 
has been more belied, no man more 
adored. Proudly conscious of his rare 


and remarkable genius, the author of 
“The Raven” mingled in a cold and 
unsympathetic world haughtily defiant. 
But beneath a stern and cynical exterior 
was a heart full of tender sentiments, 
a heart quickly responsive to kindness 
and affection. 

At an age when boys are still flying 
kites and spinning tops, Edgar Poe had 
written verses which James Russell 
Lowell declared had in them “a grace 
and symmetry of outline such as few 
poets ever attain” ; especially does this 
tribute of praise apply to the stanzas 
‘To Helen,” which breathe an exqui- 
site classical aroma. 


‘* Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


- 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
To the grandeur that was Rome.” 


The lady who inspired these lines was 
Mrs. Stanard, of Richmond, Va., the 
mother of one of young Poe’s schoolmates, 
One day when Poe went to Stanard’s 
home Mrs. Stanard welcomed him so 
cordially that the proud and _ solitary 
boy was filled with gratitude and affec- 
tion. She became the confidante of his 


youthful sorrows, her gentle influence 
guiding his wayward heart; and she 
was, as he long afterwards confessed, 
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the ‘‘one, idolatrous, and purely ideal 
love ” of his passionate boyhood. 

Poe was the offspring of a romantic 
marriage between a young actress and a 
Baltimore law student. Before he had 
completed his sixteenth year he wooed 
and won the heart of a girl in Rich- 
mond, who was destined to be his first 
and his last love. Elmira Royster was 
the daughter of one of the proudest 
families. of the Old Dominion, and Poe, 
although the son of a poor player—poor 
in every respect—was the recognized 
peer of the best in Virginia’s capital. 
Years afterwards, speaking of youthful 
love, he quotes the assertion of George 
Sand, that ‘les anges ne sout plus purs 
que le ceur @un jeune homme qui aime 
en vérité,” and remarks that ‘it would 
be truth itself were it averred of the 
love of him, who is at the same time 
young and a poet.” He cites the boy- 
ish love of Byron for Mary Chaworth, 
which affected the whole subsequent 
life of the English bard, adding, ‘* she 
to him was the Egeria of his dreams— 
the Venus Aphrodite that sprang in full 
and supernal loveliness from the bright 
foam upon the storm-tormented ocean 
of his thoughts.” 

Miss Royster lived opposite to Poe’s 
home in Richmond, and naturally they 
acquired an acquaintance which soon 
ripened into mutual love. 

This youthful love affair continued 





until Poe left Richmond for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The two lovers 
agreed to maintain constant corre- 


spondence during their separation, but 
the father of the young woman disap- 
proved of the affair and intercepted 
the letters. He hastened to marry his 
daughter to a more desirable husband. 
It was not until a vear or two after she 
became Mrs. Shelton that Pee learned 
why his passionate love-letters received 
no answer from his sweetheart. The 
effect of this boyish attachment is per- 
ceptible in many of the poet’s juvenile 
verses. 

Long years after the death of her 
poet-lover Mrs. Shelton recalled him 
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as ‘‘a beautiful boy ; ” ‘‘ quiet, agreeable, 
but sad-mannered ;” ‘‘full of strong 
prejudices, and passionately fond, even 
in those early days, of everything beattti- 
ful, and having a natural, invincible 
detestation of everything coarse and 
unrefined.” He was very fond of music, 
and ‘‘ drew beautifully ; he drew a pen- 
cil likeness of me in a few minutes.” 
“« Edgar,” continues the lady, ‘* was 
very generous,” and ‘* warm and zealous 
in any cause he was interested in, being 
enthusiastic and impulsive.” 

When Poe’s adopted father, John 
Allan, a wealthy merchant of Ric hmond, 
drove him from the only home he had 
known for twenty years, the outcast was 
received into the family of his aunt, 
Mrs. Maria Clemm, in Baltimore, and 
to the end of his unhappy life he knew 
that his home was with her, no matter 
to what cities of the North he might 
stray. 

Mrs. Clemm was the daughter of Gen. 
David Poe, whose services and sacrifices 
in the American Revolution entitle him 
to the respect of his countrymen. She 
was poor, but she gave ** Eddie,” as she 
always called the poet, a home rich in 
love. ler only child, Virginia, was at 
that time a lovely girl of about ten year 
old. Poe became her teacher. They 
were both young, and daily and hourly 
together ; they naturally fell in love. 
Upon this love Poe founded one of his 
early tales, ‘* Eleonora,” the scenes of 
which are laid in the Valley of the 
Many-colored Grass. Ile describes the 
‘sweet recesses of the vale;” the 
‘*deep and narrow river, brighter than 
all save the eyes of Eleanora;” the 
‘soft, green grass, besprinkled with 
yellow buttercup, the white daisy, the 
purple violet, aad the ruby-red aspho- 
del “—all so beantiful that it ‘ spoke to 
our hearts of the love and glory of God.’ 
Tere they ‘‘ lived alone, knowing noth- 
ing of the world without the valley — 
I and my cousin and her mother.” 

. . The loveliness of Eleonora was 
that of the seraphim, and she was a 
maiden artless and innocent as the brief 
life she had led among the flowers. No 
guile disguised the fervor of love which 
animated her heart. 

In 1835 Poe was appointed editor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger, a 
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magazine which had been started in 


Richmond a short time before. Under 


his management the Messenger soon 
gained a national reputation, and within 
one year its circulation increased from 
seven hundred to five thousand, a large 
circulation for a magazine fifty years 
ago. But in the midst of his brilliant 
literary success Poe felt most painfully 
his absence from her who had been his 
companion for four years. During 
those years he had watched her as she 
grew more lovely, more charming, more 
interesting, and now when he wished to 
make her his wife she was two hundred 
miles away. Ile became depressed, 
morbid, melancholy. At his solicita- 
tion Mrs. Clemm removed to Richmond 
with her daughter, and on May 16, 
1836, he was married to his cousin, 
she being not quite fourteen years old. 
The rest of that year was perhaps the 
brightest and happiest of Poe’s life. 
His salary indeed was small, fifteen dol- 
lars a week, but it afforded sufficient 
support for the little family. = Mrs, 
Clemm was a wonderful manager, and 
proved the truth of Goethe’s saying that 
beauty is cheap when taste is the pur- 
chaser. 

I have told the story of Poe’s married 
life in another article, of his perfect 
devotion to his wife in sickness and in 
health, of his sorrow and desolation 
when a cruel death took her from him. 
One who knew the family well describes 
Virginia a year or two after her marriage 
us possessing a matchless beauty and 
loveliness ; her eyes were as bright as 
diamonds, and her face defied the 
genius of Canova to imitate. Added to 
the charms of person was a disposition 
of surpassing sweetness. ‘The tender 
love and devotion existing between the 
poet and his beautiful young wife was 
remarked by all who knew them. Poe's 
unhappiness was inborn and came not 
from any domestic cause, for both Mrs. 
Clemm and her daughter cared for him 
as though he were a child. They spared 
him all those little personal matters 
which annoy sensitive people. They 
selected his collars and cravats, his 
gloves and cuffs. Ile was always neatly 
dressed ; Mrs. Clemm told me he pre- 
ferred, for ordinary wear, a dark gray 
suit, with a turn-down collar and black 
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cravat. She said she had often heard 
Kddie declare that he never saw any 
person so beautiful as his own sweet 
little wife. He did not know, at that 
time, that Virginia’s beauty was of that 
fatal kind which consumption imparts 
to its victim, and that ‘‘she had been 
made perfect in loveliness only to die.” 
In a letter written to her relative, the 
late Judge Neilson Poe, Mrs. Clemm 
gives some interesting details of the 
domestic life of the poet : 

*« Eddie was domestic in all his habits, 
seldom leaving home for an hour unless 
his darling Virginia or myself were with 
him. He was truly an affectionate, 
kind husband, and a devoted son to me. 
Ile was impulsive, generous, affectionate, 
noble. His tastes were very simple, and 
his admiration for all that was good and 
beavtiful very great. We three lived 
only for each other.” 

Theodore Parker said that every man 
of genius has to hew out for himself, 
from the hard marbles of life, the white 
statue of Tranquillity. Applying this 
to Poe, Mrs. Whitman, with her wom- 
anly sympathy, asked the world to 
look with pity and reverent awe upon 
the unhappy poet’s efforts to achieve 
that beautiful and august statue of 
Peace. She remarks that one clear 
glance into the mournful corridors of 
his life, ** its halls of tragedy and cham- 
bers of retribution,” would appall the 
stoutest heart. It was after the death 
of his darling child-wife that the poet’s 
heart became so desolate, and that he 
suffered from what he himself describes 
as ‘fa sense of insupportable loneliness 
and a dread of some strange, impending 
doom.” Like many highly imaginative 
men, Poe was deeply interested in the 
awful mysteries of death. In most of 
his poetry, and in many of his prose 
tales, he seeks to unravel the impene- 
trable secrets of the grave, finding a 
never-ceasing fascination in its gloomy 
recesses. Mrs. Clemm told me that 
iddie often wandered to his wife’s grave 
at midnight in the snow and rain and 
threw himself upon the mound of earth, 
valling upon her in words of most tender 
affection to watch over him. For weeks 
and months after this, the crowning 
sorrow of his life of sorrows, the poet 
was crushed with grief. His usual oceu- 
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pations were neglected ; his pen was 
thrown aside ; his books were not 
opened ; he wandered about the country 
by day, and at night kept long and soli- 
tary vigil at the grave of his ‘ lost 
Lenore.” From this time he was a 
changed man. He never laughed and 
rarely smiled again. 

In the autumn of 1848 a gleam of 
sunlight illumined Poe’s dark and 
fateful life, for at that time he first 
became personally acquainted with Mrs, 
Sarah Helen Whitman. ‘Twenty-four 
years afterwards Mrs. Whitman wrote 
a long and interesting account of her 
love affair with the poet. It appears 
that he called upon her at her residence 
in Providence, R. I., bringing a letter 
of introduction from a mutual friend, 
Miss Maria J. McIntosh. Mrs. Whit- 
man’s presence seemed to inspire him 
with an immediate hope that she could, 
if she would, raise him from the misery 
and despair from which he had been 
suffering since the death of his wife, 
nearly two years before ; and, also, that 
she could give an inspiration to his 
genius. 

** Notwithstanding the eloquence with 
which he urged upon me his wishes,” 
writes Mrs. Whitman, “I knew too 
well that I could not exercise over him 
the power that he ascribed to me. In 
parting from him I promised that I 
would reply to him and tell him what 
I could not then say to him.” 

Poe wrote to Mrs. Whitman soon 
after leaving her, but she delayed writ- 
ing from day to day, unwilling to give 
him pain by a refusal, and yet fearing 
to mislead him and compromise herself 
by any word of friendly sympathy and 
encouragement. However, after a few 
weeks, an ardent courtship won the 
lady’s consent to a conditional engage- 
ment, followed by her consent to an 
immediate marriage. On Saturday, De- 
cember 24, 1848, Poe wrote to a minister, 
asking him to perform the ceremony 
on the following Monday evening. He 
wrote at the same time to Mrs. Clemm 
that he and his bride would arrive in 
New York on Tuesday, December 27. 
The condition upon which Mrs. Whit- 
man consented to marry Poe was that 
he should not touch liquor of any kind. 
Mrs. Whitman says her friends were anx- 


























































THE LOVES OF 


ious to break the rash engagement, and 
were strongly opposed to the hasty mar- 
riage. On Saturday afternoon she re- 
ceived a note informing her that Poe had 
that very morning broken his promise by 
drinking wine in the bar-room of the Earl 
House. He took but a single glass and 
showed no evidence of excitement in his 
manner or appearance, but this proof 
of his infirmity of purpose at such a 
moment convinced his fiancée that no 
influence of hers could avail to save 
him, and she broke the engagement. 
He returned to New York that even- 
ing. They never met again, but Poe’s 
love for her was one of the cherished 
memories of Mrs. Whitman’s life, and 
her deep interest in his name and fame 
ceased only with her own death, which 
took place on June 27, 1876. 

In the summer of 1849 Poe visited 
Richmond, and there, among the scenes 
of his youth and early manhood, he re- 
sumed his acquaintance with the object 
of his first love, Elmira Royster, who was 
at the time the widow Shelton. ‘Their 
old love was renewed and an engagement 
quickly followed. The marriage was 
fixed for the ensuing October. While 
on his way to New York to bring Mrs. 
Clemm to Richmond, which was to be 
their future home, Poe was overtaken 
by the calamity in Baltimore which 
resulted in his death on October 7, 
1849. 

Besides these various loves of Edgar 
Poe he had several friendships, more 
or less ardent, with several women. 
His friendship for Mrs. Frances Sargent 
Osgood was cemented by a congeniality 
of tastes, and a poetical sympathy. Each 
celebrated the other in verse, and Mrs. 
Osgood a few months before her own 
early death—she survived Poe only 
seven months—wrote a most interesting 
personal sketch of the poet, giving ¢ 
detailed account of his home life in New 
York, after the publication of ‘‘ The 
Raven” had placed him among the 
first of living poets. In a well-known 
drawing-room in New York there hung 
a portrait of Poe, which was described 
as having the aspect of a beautiful and 
desolate shrine from which the genius 
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had departed, recalling certain lines in 
one of the antique marbles: 


‘*Oh, melancholy eyes ! 

Oh, empty eyes, from which the soul has 
gone 

To see the far-off countries.’ 


’ 


‘* Near this luminous but impassive 
face, with its sad and soulless eyes,” says 
Mrs. Whitman, ‘‘ was a portrait of Poe’s 
unrelenting biographer, Griswold. In 
a recess opposite hung a picture of the 
fascinating Mrs. Osgood, whose genius 
both had so fervently admired, and for 
whose coveted praise and friendship 
both had been competitors. Looking 
at the beautiful face of this lady, so 
full of enthusiasm and dreamy tropical 
sunshine, remembering the eloquent 
words of her praise, as expressed in the 
prodigal and passionate exaggerations 
of her verse, one ceases to wonder at 
the rivalries and enmities enkindled 
within the hearts of those two—rivalries 
and enmities which the grave itself 
could not cancel or appease.” 

The lover and his loves are long since 
dead, but the memory of those’ women is 
embalmed in their country’s literary 
history, so immortal is the touch of 
genius. This sketch of the loves of 
Edgar A. Poe cannot be more appro- 
priately concluded than by quoting two 
verses from an exquisite poem of Sarah 
Helen Whitman, entitled ‘* The Portrait 
of Poe.” 


“Sweet, mournful eyes, long closed upon 
earth’s sorrow, 

Sleep restfully, after life’s fevered dream ! 
Sleep, wayward heart! till on some cool 
bright morrow, 

Thy soul, refreshed, 
morning’s beam. 


shall bathe in 


‘Though cloud and shadow rest upon thy 
story, 

And rude hands lift the drapery of thy 
pall, 

Time, as a birthright, shall restore thy 
glory, 

And Heaven rekindle all the stars that 
fall.” 


EvuGENrE L. DIpIER. 















Harcourt an at- 
AS A> >) mosphere of quiet 
y content seemed to har- 
monize with the repose 
) of feature in the coun- 
tenance of the man and 
woman who stood be- 
neath the chandelier. 
The man had taken 
the little woman’s up- 
turned face between his 
2 hands and was saying : 
** Little woman, do 
you realize that you have been my wife 
three whole happy years, and do you 
know that the light I see in your dear 
eyes to-night brings to me a warmer, 
tenderer thrill than ever before? Do 
you know that I love you, I love you ?” 

For answer one round, white arm 
stole round the tall man standing there, 
and the lips he loved murmured softly, 
** Kiss me.” 

Hermione Hartley had been an only 
child, and spoiled in certain ways ; but 
an inherited strength of character had 
been reénforced by a temperament nat- 
urally devout, and, as a consequence, the 
ripening into womanhood brought with 
it a self-control and equipoise most mar- 
velous in one so daintily equipped from 
a physical standpoint. Cecil Harcourt 
had paused long before making known 
to the one woman of the world for him 
the depth and sincerity of his love. 

It had seemed to him that he had no 
right to offer a lot in life where there 
should be less of luxury than in the one 
to which Hermione had been accus- 
tomed. ‘‘ And yet,” he had said to 
himself, ‘* if commonplace things become 
all roseate-hued for me, because I love 
her, why may not love work equally 
wondrous miracles for her, if, indeed, 
the warmth of her hand-clasp may 
mean all that my heart bids me hope ?” 

And so the day had come when, no 
longer able to withhold the question, he 
had asked for her love. 

It had not been given at once for the 
first asking, and, while hope hung at 
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times by the slenderest thread, one thing 
upheld Cecil Harcourt’s persistence— 
the thought that, even though it had 
not been given, it had not been with- 
held. 

Nothing daunted by rebuffs, Cecil had 
clung to a word here or a look there, 
until the tender woman-heart relented, 
and, with a clinging kiss, she had told 
him that his wish was hers. There had 
been retreats innumerable and hours of 
doubt. The girl-woman dreaded to be 
left behind while the wife-woman went 
on with life, but as the months went by 
and the tender pressure of a strong arm 
began to seem a grateful and a needful 
thing, the wife-mood predominated, and 
only a few smothered sighs on her wed- 
ding day had made requiem for the girl- 
hood of Hermione Hartley. 

Cecil’s bachelorhood had not been ag 
robust as Hermione could have wished. 
There had seemed a frailty born of sed- 
entary life, from which she dreaded ill 
results. ‘To the man, however, it was 
not a subject for concern. He felt that 
all the nervous forces warring within 
him, when once directed in some per- 
manent channel, would be a power for 
good, and that the operation known as 
‘* settling down” would be for him the 
awakening of a sturdier, stronger, more 
purposeful existence. 

And so for three happy years, in 
which success had crowned both their 
efforts, there had been no cloud that 
a kiss or a tear had not dispelled. If 
Cecil had been impatient and begged 
for pardon, Hermione had recalled some 
petulance of her own. The books of 
domestic happiness had been balanced 
and a new leaf turned. 

The happy-faced young woman turned 
from her husband with a caress, saying: 
**T must finish a chapter. If you men 
will marry us blue-stockings you must 
pay the penalty, and read your papers 
and smoke your post-prandial cigars 
alone.” 

Later, as dusk was creeping on, Cecil 
called from the den, as the smoking- 
room was called—a nondescript apart- 




























































ment in which couches and divans and 
quaint old swords, guns, and _ pistols, 
Indian clubs, dumb-bells, and boxing- 
gloves jostled each other comfortably : 

‘*T say, Hermione, you'll spoil your 
bright eyes trying to write in this light. 
Come here a moment.” 

‘*And you'll spoil yours, trying to 
read in this light,” answered the voice, 
which, though rich and sweet, still had 
something of the bird quality in it. 

‘* Listen, dear, to what a noted critic 
says in this paper of your last book.” 
And, as she settled down beside him, he 
read : 

‘** When Cupid has succeeded in 
dragging a young woman of literary 
tendencies to the hymeneal altar he is 
quite apt to steal away during the cere- 
mony and surreptitiously remove the 
writing materials, which might interfere 
with the boy-god’s plans for the future. 
That this precaution was omitted in one 
case, at least, is evidenced by Hermione 
Hartley’s last and best work, ‘*‘A Man 
of Mark.” 

«There is, perhaps, a falling off in 
the str ig poetic flavor which marked 
her earlier work, but it is atoned for by 
a vividness of coloring in her word pict- 
ures, which leaves with the reader a 
healthful, stimulating effect, as though 
inspiration had come to the writer, un- 
trammelled by the worries and duties of 
a domestic career. ‘The vigor and virile 
force which characterized this young 
woman’s earlier work is still here, with a 
certain quality in addition which it 
would be difficult to define or explain. 
It is as though the fruit of literary labor 
had been allowed to ripen indoors in 
one case, while in the other the fruit 
has ripened in the sun.’ 

*““ Now, dear, sit here and tell me 
what kind of sunlight has been shin- 
ing on the recent fruits of your literary 
labor ?” 

Hermione bent and kissed him ten- 
derly. 

‘*'The sunlight of this home, for one 
thing ; the sunlight of knowing that 
love is not a thing to be set aside for a 
fear, that it is not a thing to make 
afraid.” 

Cecil drew her to his side, and with- 
out a word held her in a firm, warm 
clasp as the shadows crept across the 
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floor, and the dusk deepened into dark- 
ness. 

‘“Why are you so quiet, Cecil ?” 
Hermione asked, at last, in a voice 
hardly above a whisper. 

‘Faith and Hope and Trust and 
Love have been having a veritable feast,” 
Cecil answered, ‘‘and I hadn’t the 
heart to disturb them.” 

‘‘ Which one of them, pray, do yon 
expect will first play truant?” ex- 
claimed Hermione, with a slight throw- 
ing back of the head peculiar to her. 

Cecil took her chin between his thumb 
and finger, gently, as he answered : 

**Don't dare to be impertinent to 
your loving, lawful husband. Which- 
ever one might make an attempt to run 
away, the other three are quite strong 
enough to recapture the runaway.” 

A knock at the door startled them, 
and Ann entered with her face wreathed 
in the indulgent smile it had worn for 
them since the earliest days of their 
acquaintance. 

‘*Av ye plaze, Miss Hermione” (it 
was always ‘* Miss” Hermione from 
Ann), ‘‘ the gentleman is in the parlor 
as used to be sindin’ flowers at the same 
time as Mr. Harcourt, but to save me 
I can’t be callin’ the name, jist at this 
breath.” 

‘* My old-time rival!” gasped Cecil 
in mock dismay. ‘* Thus, thus do our 
pleasant vices make plagues to scourge 
us. 

** Will you come down ?”* asked Her- 
mione. 

‘My dear, 1 am very much afraid 
this call is not for me. The young 
man’s regard for women who push the 
pen is pronounced, but for men who 
push the pen he even lacks proper re- 
spect. I refuse to be wnrespected in 
my own house. Don’t be too charming, 
dear, for, if he stays over sixty of your 
precious minutes, let him beware ! ” 

Again he took the sweet face between 
his hands and looked down for a full 
minute into her eyes, and his own grew 
moist with tenderness as he whispered : 

** My own little wife.” 

For half an hour Cecil wrote at his 
desk, leaning back now and then to 
smile as he recalled the many times 
he had knit his brows at sight of 
flowers which had not been of his own 
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sending. His smile was not so much 
one of exaltation as of satisfied content, 
and he hummed softly a snatch from 
“The Pilgrim ” : 


‘* A little while, a little love, 
The sunbeams seem to say ; 
Thy pictured paradise shall last 
Forever a a day.” 


‘*Man’s trust in the woman of his 
choice at last becomes infinite,” he 
wrote upon the MS. before him. His 
thoughts flew to the little woman below 
stairs, and said ‘‘ Amen” to the senti- 
ment, and then he glanced at his watch. 

‘*Qne hour and fifteen minutes !” he 
exclaimed. ‘Shall I step down and 
freeze that gentleman out, or shall I 
resign myself to my fate, and pretend I 
am stilla bachelor ? On second thought, 
no. She shall not suffer alone. My 
marriage vows forbid it. I will join 
her and suffer with her, for this man is 
a bore.” 

Cecil walked down the stairs slowly 
and parted the curtains which hung 
between the drawing-room and foyer. 

The blood in his veins grew chill. 
The hand which held the curtain stiff- 
ened as though death, sudden and in- 
exorable, had touched it with the fatal 
wand. 

They had not heard his approach, and 
the man before him had just raised 
Hermione’s hand to his lips, and pressed 
it long and tenderly. 

And Hermione had not resented it ! 
She had made not the slightest motion 
of resistance. 

‘*Mrs. Harcourt,” said Cecil sternly, 
‘*Ann is here to ask you a question. 
Can you be excused for one moment ? ” 

As Hermione passed through the cur- 
tains Cecil stepped inside for an instant, 
and coldly but courteously excused him- 
self. Hastening through the foyer to 
the room beyond, he said in a hoarse 
whisper : 

** Explain to me, little woman ! 
plain it ! 
nation.” 

**'This is not the time nor the place, 
Cecil. Your manner implies a distrust 


Ex- 
There must be some expla- 


which is an insult to me,” said Her- 
mione, flushing. 

** Did his manner imply no insult to 
me ? 


I ask, I demand an explanation 
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He is 
He kisses 
your hand as I have done, believing it 


now, before he leaves this house. 
a former suitor of yours. 


my privilege alone. You do not even 
chide him for it. If you have nothing 
to say for yourself, then he must answer 
to me.” 

Cecil was visibly trembling, and his 
face had grown ashen. 

‘* Listen, dear,” said Hermione, softly, 
placing her hands upon Cecil’s shoul- 
ders, ‘‘ I suppose it did look strange to 
you, but look at me—I love you. Do 
you hear ? [love you. That is all the 
explanation there is time for now. 
That man is our guest ; we must go to 
him.” 

She led the way to the drawing-room, 
while Cecil stood for a moment irreso- 
lute, then, with an impatient toss of the 
head, he thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets. ‘The expression on his face 
changed as he drew from one of the 
pockets a rosary. He remembered the 
time when it had been given to him by 
the little woman he was doubting, long, 
long ago, before their marriage. 

He pressed the beads to his li -s as he 
recalled the motive for the gift, and 
joined his wife in time to wish her 
visitor good-night, apologizing for his 
own lack of open hospitality on the 
ground of unfinished work. 

As the door closed Hermione turned 
to him: ‘* Now, dear,” she began. 

‘** Now, dear, ” interrupted Cecil, ‘* I 
confess to curiosity, but I also confess to 
stupidity. You will oblige me by pun- 
ishing me to the full extent of the law 
by preserving a dignified and majestic 
silence.” 

** But, Cecil, it is only fair that I 
should tell you why I let him do it.” 

‘And it is only fair that I should 
trust my wife,” answered Cecil. 

** But supposing I may have been at 
fault, and supposing I own it, then will 
you let me tell you ?” asked Hermione. 

** At fault, Hermione, at fault ? Why, 
what do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean just this, Cecil: that I have 
been quite as far astray as you were 





when standing by those curtains. That 
man came to-night at my request. Sit 


here, Cecil, take my hands and listen. 
Through channels by which they were 
sure to reach my ears, reports have been 

















circulated for some time as to your 
whereabouts and occupations when away 
from me. I confess that instead of 
passing them by without heed I traced 
some of these reports, partly because I 
wished to find the instigator and partly 
to be sure you loved me. I found that 
they had originated in the mind of this 
man. Heaven only knows why. I sent 
for him and demonstrated that I knew 
of his treachery. He was penitent and 
admitted that a spirit of pique had 
prompted the wrong, but promised me 
that = would never again assail your 
good name. lHHad you heard his last 
remark before you came in, you might 
have been saved this hurt. He said : 
‘<¢«T pledge you my word, by this ring 
which you hold so sacred,’ and then he 
took my hand, ‘ that Cecil Harcourt has 
never, to my knowledge, given you other 
than an honorable love, and that I shall 
never again insinuate to the contrary.’ 


MAGDALEN. 
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Then he kissed my hand, as you saw, 
and then you called me. Now, under 
those circumstances, it was no time to 
return his sincerity with reproof, was 
it, Cecil ?” 

“‘And so you mistrusted your own 
true husband for a time ?” said Cecil 
with a half-feigned sternness. 

‘*No, not exactly mistrusted, dear, ” 
she answered; ‘‘I simply looked for 
some proofs for my trust. ” 

‘* And you are sure now that I love 
you, my darling ?” 

‘* Sure. ” 

‘* How sure ?” 

Hermione’s arms stole round his neck 
and drew him nearer until their lips 
met, and in that close embrace there was 
abiding place for no distrust, no doubt, 
no suspicion, no fear; for perfect love 
casteth out fear. 


JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


MAGDALEN. 


You think my eyes so blinded by sin’s mist, 
That of your dizzy height no glimpse I see ? 


Ah, say not so! 


Still on that self-same mount, 


Are foot-prints in its snow once made by me. 


And thinkest thou that those small feeble prints 
All downward turn from that fair frozen peak ? 

Nay, there are some up-turning, which bespeak 
A heart repentant, ever lapsing weak. 


‘* She has gone down to walk in sinful ways,” 


Was whispered by the white-robed on the height ; 
Nor yet was outstretched one unsullied hand 
To help my wavering heart regain the right. 


Yes, from my middle course do I look up 
And sigh for that white realm I shared before ; 
For Love to ashes turned on Pleasure’s pyre, 
And chaff must ever lie beside my door. 





KING FELDHAUSER. 


GOODE 

















AN UNPROFESSIONAL INTRUSION. 


IVE years!” 

That is the sentence 
imposed by the judge. 
Just returned from 
the court room, burg- 
lar though I am, 
every sentiment of my 
nature revolts against 
its injustice and hard- 
ship. The explana- 
tion of my presence in 
the house where the 
robbery occurred is so 
incredible that I did 
not even make it to my lawyer. 

I have been living in Tremont for 
several years. There I was believed to 
he a proof-reader on a morning news- 
paper, and I came to the city as most 
of my neighbors were going home. — In 
the city | am supposed to be an archi- 
tect. 

Not far away, down the road leading 
from my house to the station, stands a 
large mansion that for months has 
uroused my curiosity. 

The Morrisons were known to possess 
independent means; the ladies of the 
family had some valuable jewels, and 
the silverware was solid and plentiful. 
The house was generally brilliantly 
lighted in the evening when, after a 
dinner prepared by my trusting and 
faithful wife, I passed it on my way to 
the station to go to ‘* business.” 

I say ‘* business,” because with me 
the profession of burglary never has 
possessed any haphazard features. I 
have studied my part, and never have 
engaged in an enterprise until I was 
reasonably sure of its results. That is 
to say, | took fewer chances than are 
taken in trade. For years, 1 have had 
a small room in one of the office build- 
ings down town, where, in an old safe, 
I have kept my diagrams and maps. 
During all that time I have done very 
little with city residences. I have 
confined myself almost exclusively to 
the suburbs. The percentage of risk 
is far less. The many appliances against 





burglars that exist in the city houses 
are generally wanting in the country ; 
and, besides, I make it a rule always to 
assure myself whether or not a country 
house has communication with the 
police station or the district telegraph 
office. 

In my office, upon the door of which 
were the words ‘‘ Consulting Archi- 
tect,” I had carefully plotted to rob the 
Morrison mansion, and two weeks ago 
to-night I made all my arrangements to 
‘clean up the job.” I started for town 
on the seven o’clock train, as usual, 
taking especial care to speak to the 
station master, the porter, the ticket- 
seller, the news-vender, and an express- 
man—all of whom were known to me. 
Ordinarily, I avoided publicity, but that 
night [I courted it. Nearly all these 
people saw me board the train to go to 
my daily work ; and, had it not been for 
the absurd and utterly incredible mis- 
fortune that afterwards befell me, my 
wibi would have been so complete that, 
in the event of possible suspicion, | 
would readily have escaped convic- 
tion. Leaving the train at Morrisania, 
I started to walk back to Tremont. In 
the first dark stretch of the road 
I fitted to my face a false beard. There 
was no occasion for haste. Though | 
dared not go to my own house I walked 
about the streets of the village for three 
hours. 

The night was chilly, and it was neces- 
sary for me to keep actively under way 
in order not to get cold. The result 
was that by one o’clock I was exceeding- 
ly weary and footsore. 

At that hour, having made a final ex- 
amination of the exterior of the house 
to satisfy myself that everybody was 
asleep and that the street was clear of 
patrolmen, I walked into the grounds, 
through the front gate, and made my 
way to the side of the house that I had 
settled upon as its weak point. 

Without any difficulty I forced up a 
window, and, after listening carefully, 
I entered what proved to be the library 











of the dwelling. The room was very 
warm and cheerful. A bright fire still 
burned in the grate, and in front of it, 
placed in the most inviting fashion, was 
an arm-chair that seemed to invite re- 
pose. ‘The house was still as a cloister. 
My feet were cold and wet. What 
more sensible act could I do than to sit 
down and warm myself before begin- 
ning the active work of the night ? 

In an unfortunate moment I yielded 
to this impulse and threw myself into 
the chair. 

Gazing into the glowing embers, all 
the comforts of an honest life rose in 
mind before me. Graduaily I forgot 
my surroundings, entirely lost sight of 
the object of my visit to the house, and, 
in happy, contented rumination, not 
many minutes intervened before I passed 
into the land of dreams. 

Alas for me, my ruminant proclivi- 
ties will cause me to chew the cud of 
despair through many a month of 
misery ! 

I was suddenly awakened, in the 
rudest possible manner, by realizing 
that a gag was being forced into my 
mouth. When I struggled to free my- 
self I ascertained that I was tightly 
bound in the chair; and, when I finally 
opened my eyes to reassure myself that 
it was all a dream, I beheld a man of 
large stature standing over me. That 
he had a dark lantern was made sure by 
the cone of light that traversed the 
dark room; but he was satisfied to 
study my face in the feeble light of the 
grate. He said: 

‘‘ Look here, mister, you had better 
keep quiet. I don’t want to hurt you, 
but if you open your head to scream 
I’ll make quick work of you.” 

Realizing that 1 was mistaken for the 
man of the house, that another burglar 
had entered after me and was about to 
undertake the robbery out of which stu- 
pidity had cheated me, I made a frantic 
effort to explain the situation to my fel- 
low burglar, in the hope that he would 
see the ridiculous character of my posi- 
tion and either allow me to escape, or 
share the spoils with me, on the well-rec- 
ognized claim of priority of discovery. 
But every effort to remove the gag was 
futile, and only a subdued gurgle result- 
od from my most determined efforts to 
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speak. A noose had been thrown over 
me, binding me fast to the chair, and 
two leather straps had been used to bind 
my arms tightly to the sides of the 
chair. 

My writhings—indeed, all my con- 
duet, induced by a horror of the false 
position in which I found myself—were 
naturally misunderstood by the man 
who still stood over me, toying thought- 
fully with an eel-skin sandbag that he 
held in his right hand. At least half a 
dozen times he raised the deadly weapon 
to give me the blessing of forgetfulness ; 
but each time he desisted, feeling sure 
of the stability of his appliances to pre- 
vent an outbreak. 

It was in vain that I tried to use the 
language of the eye. All the free- 
masonry of our mutual calling was in- 
voked ; but it was lost upon the unsus- 
picious and unsympathetic invader of 
my preserve. 

A keen sense of injustice entered my 
heart. What right had this man there ? 

Ile was an intruder, an impudent 
fellow. 

Doubtless my resentment was mani- 
fested in my face, for the burglar re- 
turned to my side, and said in a low, 
sympathetic voice : 

** Don’t distress yourself. Don’t lose 
your temper; that’s what they all do, 
and it doesn’t pay. Your family will 
find you here at breakfast time, not a 
whit the worse for wear, and you will 
be released. ‘Take my advice, and keep 
cool.” 

This was utterly maddening. ‘* My 
family!” Could the wretch be so 
heartless as to leave me bound and 
ready for the minions of the law ? Ile 
must not! I must free myself! But 
every effort that I made only the more 
surely sealed my fate. 

What a choice! If I got loose the 
ruffian would kill me; If I remained 
I must go to jail. 

The scoundrel then took his dark 
lantern, picked up the wick, and, giv- 
ing me a parting glance, started on his 
journey through the house. Although 
[ was utterly unacquainted with the 
arrangement of the rooms upstairs, J 
followed him in my imagination from 
apartment to apartment, saw him reap- 
ing the rich reward of my year of 
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planning and contemplation, while I 
writhed like a wounded snake, in the 
toils my successful rival had thrown 
around me. 

During the absence of the real burg- 
lar, I went over the terrible situation 
in my mind, and [ had finally succeeded 
in concocting a fairly reasonable theory 
to explain to the family my presence and 
awkward position in the house, when I 
suddenly remembered that I wore a false 
beard. ‘That act was susceptible of only 
one explanation. It was a disguise. 
Honest men never wear false beards. 

‘lhe coals in the grate were still bright, 
and if I could only cast my whiskers 
therein I might be saved! I again 
earnestly tried to disengage my hands. 
I strained at the straps until all the 
blood left my arms. I turned and 
twisted and tugged at the ropes that 
bound me fast in the chair. I could 
certainly have slipped down through 
them had my hands been free. After 
half an hour, I surrendered again from 
sheer exhaustion and remorse. 

Before long, the burglar returned, 
and I could see from the condition of 
his overcoat pockets that he was well 
loaded with spoils. He held a valuable 
gold watch before my eyes, and I saw 
that it was three o’clock. The meaning 
of thisact was unmistakable. He clear- 
ly believed that it was my property that 
he had found upstairs. 

He asked me if it was my watch, and 
I, forgetting that it ought to have been 
mine, shook my head. 

Then occurred the most contemptible 
incident of the night. The rascal ac- 
tually had the audacity to search me 
and to take a small roll of bills that he 
found in one of my pockets. By signs 
from my eyes, and nods with my head, I 
made desperate efforts to convey to his 
spare mind the unprofessional character 
of this act ; but he was as dull of com- 
prehension as before, and, as I was 
utterly unable to speak a word, my re- 
proaches were ineffectual. 

And yet, the fellow had still left in 
him some traces of a gentle nature, for 
he approached me in a sympathetic 
spirit and gave me a few words of cheer. 

“IT eannot too highly commend the 
good sense you have shown throughout 
your trying experience,” he said. ‘‘ You 
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have saved yourself a great deal of 
trouble. ‘l'ake my advice, however, and 
don’t leave the windows open when you 
return home late. The night air is 
often malarious ; and when the weather 
is such as we now have you are liable to 
take cold. Good-by, old chap. I have 
no cause whatever to complain of your 
hospitality. ‘Take my advice and get a 
little sleep before morning.” 

Could any situation have been more 
agonizing forme? Again I appealed to 
this man with my eyes, concentrating in 
them all the conflicting emotions of my 
heart. But he understood me not, and 
I gave myself up to despair as I saw him 
disappear through the window, which 
he closed after him in tender solicitude 
for my health. 

There I was, caught like a rat in a 
hole ! 

After a few minutes of indescribable 
mental torture I became unconscious 
and knew no more until I was awakened 
by a piercing shriek of a housemaid who 
had entered the room to put it in order 
for the day. 

I opened my eyes to find that the 
morning had come. 

In a few moments I was surrounded 
by the family, who, from the youngest 
to the oldest, regarded me with much 
the same curiosity that they would have 
shown for a caged chimpanzee. No 
effort was made to remove the gag from 
my mouth, though I attempted to con- 
vey my desire to them that they should 
do so. 

Perhaps I might have been saved, even 
then, could I have used my voice. But, 
though I did not hear the order given, I 
felt sure that an officer had been sent 
for, and when he arrived I was taken 
into custody. 

Meanwhile, the thefts in the house 
had been discovered, and the theory was. 
at once concocted that I belonged to a 
gang of house-breakers; that I had 
entered the dwelling with my compan- 
ions ; that we had been unable to agree 
regarding a division of the plunder ; 
and that I had been bound by my as- 
sistants in crime and left to the mercy 
of the law. 

As you know, when the police have 
a theory all their energies are bent upon 
confirming it. I saw the uselessness of 

































setting up any defence after the detec- 
tion of my false beard at the police sta- 
tion. Had it not been for that disguise 
I might have asserted that, while in a 
state of inebriety, I had been inveigled 
into the house by a roistering stranger, 
who had assured me that he lived there, 
and that once inside, I had been tied 
up and gagged that I might suffer for 
his crime. 

My character in the locality was ex- 
cellent, and I could have escaped with 
very slight punishment, because not an 
article of the missing property would 
have been found upon my person. Of 
course, the fact that I myself had been 


BEE-BALM. 


THE bee is abroad 
In the zenith heat of noon, 
When all of the winds are awed, 
And the waters swoon. 


The meads are asleep, 
But never a buzz cares he ; 
Down in the dingle deep 
There’s balm for the bee. 


Here are torches gay 
Spangled with scarlet fire, 
To light the dusk of the way 

To his heart’s desire. 


What a bounteous brew 
Awaiteth his thirsty call ! 
Casks of honey-dew 
For the bacchanal. 
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robbed would be untenable. Another 
thought that restrained me was the cer- 
tainty of inflicting pain upon the good 
woman at our snug little home, who 
was, no doubt, suffering the greatest 
agony of suspense because of my unac- 
countable absence. She believed me 
honest and true, and I wished not to 
dispel that dream. 

Now, you know why my whole nature 
revolts against the punishment just 
inflicted. 

‘Five years!” Isn’t 
of bad luck ? 





it a hard run 


JULIUS CHAMBERS. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 















HERE is a 
pretty Ara- 
bian legend to 
the effect that 
when God, 
contemplat- 
ing the fin- 
ished creation 
of our earth, 
“saw that it 
Was very 
good,” He 
smiled, and 
immediately 
its whole sur- 
face burst into 
flowers. 

The lovely 
blossoms do, 
indeed, seem tokens of His favor. 
Capable of no practical use, they appeal 
to man as an immortal who has 
other needs than material ones. They 
adapt themselves to his every mood, 
they speak the universal language, and 
to them are committed the messages that 
his own speech is too gross to express. 

There is an increasing fondness shown 
by persons of taste and refinement for 
surrounding themselves with flowers 
and growing plants in the home. No 
dining-table is complete in these days 
without its centre-piece of ferns or 
flowers, while palms and foliage plants 
are almost as necessary to the furnishing 
of a modern drawing-room as are its 
tables and chairs. 

Among graceful, womanly accomplish- 
ments this deft arrangement has its 
place, and the art is so easily acquired 
that any one, with a few suggestions, 
may master its essentials. In filling 
vases, the mistake is often made of 
crowding the blossoms. Each should 
have room to assert its own individual- 
ity, and several kinds should never be 
placed in the same vase. One or two 
varieties alone make the best effect—it 
takes an artist to know how to use more. 
When possible every flower should be 
surrounded by its own foliage. The 
skill to arrange the material at hand in 
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a pleasing manner is often dependent 
on what is called ‘‘an eye for color.” 
Yellow flowers look best in a bowl of 
old blue china, red or blue blossoms in 
yellow ware ; clear white glass has the 
advantage of allowing the leaves to be 
seen, and the popular yellow-green glass 
suggests foliage by its color and_har- 
monizes all tints. 

Some flowers seem to appeal to admi- 
ration, some to love. The chrysanthe- 
mum, which has been wittily called ‘‘ a 
professional beauty,” is effective at a 
distance, as are also nearly all red and 
yellow flowers, lighting up some dim 
corners, ‘‘ making sunshine in a shady 
place; ” but the roses, violets, pansies, 
and lilies-of-the-valley we want to have 
near us, where their sweetness may 
mingle with our thoughts. The ‘* whil- 
igig of time” has brought the old- 
fashioned flowers into favor again, and 
sweet-peas and marigolds are once more 
given places of honor in fashionable 
scenes, like King Cophetua’s — fair 
beggar maid. 

The arrangement of cut-flowers for the 
tuble may be greatly simplified by the 
use of a wire cage made to fit over 
the jardiniére or other receptacle in 
use. The shape should be somewhat 
rounded, like an inverted soup-plate or 
shallow bowl, and the meshes about an 
inch in diameter. Any tinsmith will 
make one at a cost of a few cents. 

No difficulty will be experienced in 
making a most effective centre-piece if 
the general shape and size be first de- 
termined by using nothing but leaves : 
the foliage of the rose geranium lends 
itself best to such an arrangement, and 
with this background of green and 
with the aid of the wire meshes beneath, 
the flowers may be introduced with no 
uncertainty as to their manner of 
holding themselves, and the assurance 
that every blossom will be seen to the 
best advantage. 

Some slender, feathery flower like the 
deutzia, white lilac, lily-of-the-valley, or 
hot-house daisy, standing above the 
other blossoms, gives an added lightness 
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and grace; and where it is undesirable 
to introduce white flowers, mignonette 
or some delicate fern will give the same 
effect. 

A little practice will soon enable one 
to be quite independent of the florist’s 
services. For the breakfast-table in 
summer, a bowl of ‘‘ the dear common 
flowers ”—buttercups, bright as sun- 
shine, plumy lilacs, purple and white, 
or field daisies with red clover give a 
touch of pastoral simplicity that seems 
in accord with the freshness of morn- 
ing. For decorative effects nothing is 
prettier than large branches of flower- 
ing shrubs—great, generous masses of 
bloom. 

Every month brings fresh treasures. 
Apple-blossoms, hop-vines, the flowery 
cobweb of the clematis, branches of 
crab-apple and of green nuts, mountain 
ash, maple boughs, flaming like great 
bonfires, in autumn—even masses of 
green leaves, light up a room and give 
it a charm which is not attainable by 
fine upholstery, however artistic. Weare 
often too timid in the use of nature’s 
hounty, and confine ourselves to the few 
conventional favorites when we might 
lay under contribution all her wealth 
of beauty. 

In Switzerland they gather apple 
and cherry boughs in early December, 
and keep them in water in a warm room 
—the kitchen is best. By Christmas the 
dry twigs are covered with blossoms 
like Tannhiiuser’s fabled staff. Apple- 
blossoms among Christmas decorations 
would be a novelty with us. Alphonse 
Karr, that artist in flower lore, lays 
down most definite rules, and says that 
they should never be placed in any 
other position than that in which they 
grow. 

In order to keep cut-flowers fresh for 
several days, itis only necessary to cover 
them at night with tissue-paper made 
very wet, and then place over them a 
newspaper cap like an extinguisher. 
When rearranging them in the morn- 
ing the stems should be cut and a 
pinch of salt added to the fresh water. 
‘aded violets may be revived many times 
by wrapping them in wet paper and 
shutting them up in a box at night. 

In packing flowers to be sent a dis- 
tance they should be sprinkled until 
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very wet, and tfien laid between sheets 
of cotton-batting ; a whisk-broom makes 
a good sprinkler. 

Florists are now giving much atten- 
tion to the cultivation of palms, ferns, 
and other plants that can resist the gas- 
laden, furnace-heated air of our city 
houses. ‘There are many lovely varieties 
that seem to thrive in spite of every 
adverse influence, such as the familiar 
latania borbonica, with its fan-shaped 
leaves, and the graceful areca lutes- 
cens, Whose pinnate fronds contrast 
prettily with the foliage of the former. 
The plants of the Phoenix family and 
the Kentias—both the Belmoreana and 
Forestiana—are very decorative, the last- 
named growing to a height of ten or 
twelve feet. The Norfolk Island pine 
(auraucaria), which looks like a minia- 
ture hemlock, and the aspidistra, a low- 
growing plant with leaves about a foot 
long—are so hardy that they will bear 
neglect as well as inharmonious condi- 
tions. The Ficus Elastica, or india-rub- 
ber plant, is always a favorite, and will 
grow with little care, often attaining to 
a height of ten feet in five or six years. 

There is a vine called the Ficus 
Repens, which, from its name, would 
seem to be a humble relative of the 
tropical-looking rubber plant, which 
flourishes well in the house, and is 
useful in concealing the pots of the 
large palms. The lycopodium is 
used to cover the earth in the pots, 
being moss-like in character, and is 
inexpensive and pretty enough to make 
the necessity of its frequent renewal of 
little consequence. 

The flowering plants blossom very 
grudgingly in the house, but toward 
spring the hydrangeas, azaleas, callas, 
and Bermuda lilies are among those 
best suited to room decoration, and 
blend most effectively with the green 
foliage of the palms. 

English ivy and nasturtiums, trained 
about a mirror or window, have a 
charming effect, and will grow where 
nothing else will. There should be a 
“beauty spot ” in every room—a cheery 
corner where the eye loves to linger—a 
bit of summer when the white silence 
of winter reigns outside. 

A young bride, whose slender purse 
debarred her from the luxurious fur- 
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nishings conspicuous in the houses of 
her friends, cheerfully announced to her 
husband that she did not share his 
regret that he was unable to surround 
her with a like elegance. She had a 
small check with which she was going 
to adorn their modest rooms, so that 
shabby furniture, worn carpets, and ugly 
decorations should no longer be observed. 
She turned the plain little drawing- 
room into a bower. Window-boxes, gay 
with flowers and ferns, won the eye from 
the contemplation of the much-mended 
curtains. Over the long mirror between 
the windows an ivy was trained, and at 
its base were grouped small low-growing 
palms. ‘There was a tall india-rubber 
plant in one corner and a solid mass of 
foliage in another, produced by placing 
low plants in front of the higher ones 
and concealing the pots with trailing 
vines. Very shallow jardiniéres were 
fitted to the mantel and the upright 
piano, wherein grew some pretty ferns, 
and clinging to the walls like orioles’ 
nests were brackets holding tangled 
masses of delicate greenery. Over the 
window of the tiny dining-room 
climbed a nasturtium vine, whose 
gorgeous scarlet and yellow flowers 
were often useful for the table decora- 
tion. Its little green berries were a 
delicious addition to a salad, and with 
the bowl wreathed with the brilliant 
blossoms one would have ‘‘a dainty 
dish worthy to set before a king.” In 
the spring the rooms were a minia- 
ture flower show. 

It is true that the young wife gave 
much attention to her home garden. 
‘The care of flowers, like that of animals 
and little children, seems to require that 
one should love them in order to bring 
forth the happiest results. Nothing less 
than the caressing care known as 
‘coddling ” will woo them to their 
utmost possibilities of beauty. 

A new use has been found for flowers 
in the custom recently introduced of 
hanging the. door-bell of a house of 
mourning with a wreath of white roses 
instead of the funeral crape, suggesting 
thoughts of resurrection rather than 
of death, of a soul passed to happiness, 
instead of the body committed to the 
earth. 


No nation has brought the cultiva- 
tion and arrangement of flowers to so 
high a point of perfection as the 
Japanese. The love of flowers is a 
national trait, and the whole popula- 
tion turn out several times a year for 
no other purpose than to visit places 
noted for certain blossoms. Their flower 
festivals are like scenes from fairy-land. 

souquet-making is not left in Japan 
to caprice or individual taste. They 
have made an art of it, even a science, 
and in obedience to traditional rules 
handed down in the various flower- 
schools for generations, they arrange 
their blossoms with conscientious regard 
to their accredited meanings. Linear 
effects, rather than color contrasts, and a 
certain studied irregularity are the key- 
notes to their floral compositions. For 
their flower vases they often use the 
coarsest pottery, its very roughness 
showing off the delicate blossoms by con- 
trast. These daintiest bits of nature's 
handiwork are with us often held in some 
garish bit of glass or porcelain, profusely 
gilded and discordantly colored. 

Besides the flower-holders that stand 
on the floor they have others which 
hang on the walls. A favorite design 
is a rugged knot of wood, with an 
opening to accommodate a few blos- 
soms. Such will be decorated with 
tiny bronze ants or a silver spider's 
web with bronze spiders, and often an 
irregular pearl will be wrought into the 
shape of a fungus. 

In the cultivation of flowers the 
Japanese lead the world. They twist 
chrysanthemums so as to resemble men, 
bridges, boats, and castles, and group 
them to portray historical or mytholog- 
ical scenes. They will force one plant 
to produce five or six kinds of chrysan- 
themums of various colors and sizes, 
or sometimes as many as six hundred of 
the same variety. 

Such results are obtained only by a 
daily devotion for many months before 
the blossoming period. 

A measure of their marvellous success 
may be ours, if we are willing to imitate 
their patience, and their ‘infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” 


Mrs. Burton KINGSLAND. 
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NE of the most fas- 
\ cinating features 
of New York’s 
varied amuse- 
ment |i fe—per- 
haps those who in- 
dulge in it would say 
the most fascinating 
—is its summer roof 
gardens. Within the 
last few years these 
have sprung into un- 
expected popularity, 
and because of their 
novelty and adapta- 
tion to the needs of 
pleasure seekers 
young and old, they 
promise to over- 
shadow all other 
forms of amusement during 
the warm season. ‘This could 
not have been said five years, 

: nor four, nor even two years 
ago, so sudden has been the rise of roof 





gardens into prominence. It might 
have been hazarded as a bold remark 


last summer; now it can be said with- 


out reservation, and at the end of 
this summer, roof gardens will have 
become an established and necessary 
idol to New Yorkers. Not all New 


Yorkers, however. The summer toilers 
who remain in the city, and the casual 
visitor to Manhattan Island when pave- 
ments are blistering and brick walls 
peeling, are the privileged ones—privi- 
leged to enjoy what can be enjoyed no- 
where else in the world, for within the 
knowledge of roof garden experts there 
is in existence in no other city a roof 
garden established on a plan as com- 
plete as in New York, or established on 
any plan that would entitle it to the 
name of roof garden. The metropolis 
is not niggardly of this peculiar distine- 
tion that it enjoys. ‘There are five roof 
gardens in the city—three with vaude- 
ville and two with orchestral entertain- 
ments ; and besides these a terrace gar- 
den, which, however, as it is merely an 
enclosed space open to the sky, and is 
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little above the level of the ground floor, 
cannot be classed asa roof garden proper. 

The story of the origin and growth of 
this novelty in the world of amusement 
is but little known, having never been 
told, and is interesting in its revelations 
of a New Yorker's avidity in seizing 
upon an innovation if it caters to his 
pleasures. Rudolf Aronson, when a 
young student of music in Paris, in 
1876, was a frequent visitor to the 
Jardin de Paris, the Ambassadeurs, 
and L’Horloge, popular resorts of Bo- 
hemian Parisians, situated in the heart 
of the city, in the Champs Elysées. 
These cafés chantants were prototypes of 
our roof gardens, decorated with plants 
and having upon their stage a vaudeville 
entertainment for an audience which sat 
about small tables where drinks were 
served. With a conscientious American 
spirit Mr. Aronson began to construct 
in his imagination possible summer gar- 
dens in New York. After his return to 
this country, in 1879, he began the erec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Musie Hall on 
the site now occupied by the Broadway 
Theatre, at the corner of Forty-first 
Street. When completed in 1880, this 
hall was similar in its interior arrange- 
ments and decorations to the Parisian 
gardens, but had two novelties—a roof 
that could be slid back in pleasant 
weather, and a promenade surrounding 
the roof, where persons could hear the 
music below. This combination of open 
roof and promenade was the embryo of 
the present roof garden. An idea of the 
extension of this open-air promenade, 
which proved unexpectedly popular, led 
Mr. Aronson to consult architects on 
the feasibility of constructing an entire 
garden on the roof. He was advised 
that the foundations of no building 
standing would bear the enormous 
weight. But persistent in his determi- 
nation to give New York something 
even better than Parisians had, Mr. 
Aronson, in 1882, in conjunction with 
Mr. Kimball and Mr. Wisedell, a firm 
of architects, the latter of whom planned 
much of the new work about the Capitol 








From a painting by F. C. Gordon. 


A night scene from Madison Square. 
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buildings at Washington, but who has 
since died, designed the present Casino 
building, which was especially con- 
structed to carry the weight of a roof 
garden. A passing word should be given 
to the architecture of this theatre, which 
forms such a pleasing break in the mo- 
notony of New York’s brick alleyways. 
It is Moorish, and is probably the most 
striking and unique theatre building in 
theworld. ‘The originality of its beauty 
isattested to, even as is that of the Madi- 


for a patent at Washington, but learned 
that he had delayed too long. An ap- 
plication a year earlier would have re- 
sulted in the granting of a patent from 
which Mr. Aronson would now be de- 
riving a handsome royalty. He tries to 
solace himself for the financial loss by 
the thought that he has introduced to 
his city a boon which is nightly enjoyed 
by over five thousand persons. 

But one slight change has been made 
in the Casino garden since the time of 








Colonnade of Madison Square roof garden. 


son Square building, by the lifted eyes 
and pause of passers-by in the street ; 
and when the roof garden is lighted up 
in the evening, the effect from below is 
beautiful indeed. 

The garden was designed after the 
Ambassadeurs, being profusely deco- 
rated with plants, and having in the 
centre a cascade. All this caught the 
fancy of New Yorkers at once. Three 
years later Mr. Aronson, realizing the 
probable extension of his idea, applied 


its opening over ten years ago. The 
orchestra which was stationed in a gal- 
lery directly under the stage, and the 
music of which penetrated to the roof 
above through an opening, has been 
stationed on the roof and the opening 
closed. The cascade has also been re- 
moved by the present management. In 
all other respects the garden retains its 
primitive design, and the beauty of the 
arrangement of its ares of lights, its 
crystal pendants which shimmer along 





On the Madison Square 
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Madison Sauare roof garden stage. 


Garden of the Central Opera House. 
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the curved line of the parapet, its col- 
onnades, and its other architectural 
lines have not been surpassed by any of 
the more recently built gardens. Under 
the present management, however, the 
character of the performance and of 
the audiences is of a very different 
stump from that of the Madison Square 
and American Gardens. The drinking 
proclivities are brought into stronger 
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architecture of the building itself ; from 
the main tower, terminating one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above in the. St. 
Gaudens’ Diana glistening and re- 
splendent in the sheen of the lights : 
from the six belvideres or turrets rising 
from the parapets, with their spangle 
of twelve incandescents and their gilded 
vanes; from the pillared colonnades 
around the sides, hung with Japanese 
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The Casino roof garden. 


relief, and the sporting element finds 
full scope for its capacities here. 

ive years after the establishment of 
the Casino Garden the Madison Square 
management, in 1887, fitted up its roof 
area west of the main tower, and ex- 
tending from 'Twenty-sixth to 'wenty- 
seventh Street, as a garden. As a 
result of careful and painstaking man- 
agement, this garden has grown in popu- 
larity from its inception until it now 
stands without a peer among its rivals. 
It derives much of its charm from the 


lanterns and decorated with flowers, 
making a picturesque setting for the 
audience ; while over all the scene is 
showered a flood of whitened light from 
the myriad electric lamps. If to all 
this beauty be added the lustre of a 
silver moon riding through the dark 
heavens, the effect is beautiful. As 
seen from the street it passes descrip- 
tion. The whiteness of the building, 
and the delicacy of its architectural 
lines as revealed by strong lights and 
shadows, is wonderful in the extreme. 











From northwest corner of Casino garden 

















The American roof garden 
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The management, in anticipation of 
a larger patronage this year than in 
former ones, made several changes for 
the better accommodation of the large 
audiences the garden will hold, so that 
now two thousand persons can sit at 
tables, in reserved seats or in boxes, 
and have an unobstructed view of the 
stage. Along the western parapet thir- 
ty-two private boxes, each seating five, 
were built twenty-five feet above the 
garden ; the stage was moved toward 


cleanliness. Back of the kitchen, and 
curving around the west side of the 
Madison Square amphitheatre, is a 
promenade decorated with plants and 
lights, and connecting by two entrances 
with the garden. One of these en- 
trances, the main one leading to the 
garden from the two elevators, is cov- 
ered with rough strips of bark, giving 
it the appearance of a grotto, through 
which one entering the garden may see 
the fairy picture of twinkling lights, and 
































The garden at Koster & Bial’s. 


the north to bring it nearer the centre 
of the roof, and an open steel prosce- 
nium built to give a better view from 
the sides. Back of the stage is the bar, 
complete in its equipment ; and back 
of the bar is the kitchen from which 
the salads and sandwiches are served, 
and where the meals of the employees 
are cooked. This kitchen is about one 
hundred feet long by twenty wide, and 
is fitted with the most approved modern 
appliances. It is immaculate in its 


waving plants, and a bewilderment of 
people in light summer costumes, to all 
of which the grotto gives a woodland 
suggestiveness. Entering the garden, 
you are greeted with bright faces and 
merry laughter, the clinking of glasses 
and the popping of corks, and a gay or 
comic scene upon the stage. The ex- 
cellence of the variety performances at 
this garden could challenge that of the 
best vaudeville theatres in the height of 
the winter season. As an illustration 
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of this, it may be said that the bill in 
one week included such names as Bessie 
Bonehill, Lottie Gilson, Frank Bush, 
and the Russell Brothers, well-known 
character artists. The orchestra, con- 
taining some old members of Seidl’s 
staff, is led by Gustave d’Aquin, 
some of whose compositions have been 
played by Seidl. The care that is 
taken of the patrons here is shown by 
the fact that three detectives and a 
policeman are nightly on duty, who 
would use quiet but effective measures 
with any person who became obtrusive 
to his neighbors. 

Equally beautiful and equally well man- 
aged, but on asmaller scale, is the Ameri- 
can Roof Garden. The taste displayed 
in its laying out is unimpeachable. It 
is comparatively small, and its arrange- 
ment is such that a most cosey, family- 
like atmosphere pervades it. In shape 
it is square, with the stage in the centre 
of the east side, while along the western 
side is a pillared areade with domed 
wings at either end. Arched openings 
penetrate the Forty-first Street parapet 
in which are set plants, and around 
which is twined ivy, while along the op- 
posite, or southern, wall is also a tasteful 
arrangement of plants. ‘The interior is 
finished in mottled pressed brick, as is 
the exterior of the building, and the 
dome of the arcade is lined with tile 
brick. The stage is a triumph of roof 
garden art. It is seventy by thirty-five 
feet, the largest of its kind in the 
city, corresponding to a regular theatre 
stage. ‘The proscenium is exquisite in 
its finish, flanked as it is by a pair of 
graceful Doric pillars on either side. 
The arches of lights, red, white, and 
blue, by their small sweep and lowness, 
contribute largely to the cosey effect. 
The drinking here iscomparatively light, 
and there is very little restlessness of the 
audience during the intermissions. The 
performances given are of the best, and 
especially successful this season has 
been John Ramson’s parody on Richard 
Croker, ‘‘The Ruler of New Yark.” 
It is curious to note, in speaking of Mr. 
Ramson, the unexpected sources from 
which theatrical people spring. Both 
he and one of the managers of the gar- 
den were at one time Wall Street men ; 
Mr. Ramson turning his attention to 


the stage to retrieve lost fortunes, and 
the other as a business venture. 

The Vaudeville Club, erganized by 
Mr. O. 8. Teall, has a part of the re- 
served seats of the American Garden 
set apart for its use, and this leads to a 
remark upon the popularity of roof 
gardens among those who do not wish 
to retire to their home immediately 
after the close of the theatres, or who 
find it too warm in summer time to 
remain in a theatre throughout the 
performance. ‘There is already a well- 
seasoned set of ‘‘roof garden round- 
ers,” as they are called, who will be 
found almost every night at one garden 
or another. Many of them appear after 
the close of the theatres, and as the gar- 
dens maintain their performances until 
12 o’clock, much of the best business of 
those attached to theatres open in sum- 
mer is done from the hours of 10.30 to 
12 o'clock. Mr. Aronson has started 
an organization to be called the Casino 
Club, which not only will include pro- 
vision for those who desire after-theatre 
entertainment, but will also provide 
club accommodations for all such. It 
is an extension of the vaudeville club 
idea, and is meeting with ready response 
from well-known gentlemen of the city. 
The entire ground floor of the Casino 
Theatre building is to be laid out as a 
club house, containing a restaurant, 
reading and writing rooms, and a con- 
cert hall and stage. Here the members 
of the club will hold private musicals, 
and twice a week a vaudeville enter- 
tainment will be given in the Casino 
Theatre after the regular performance, 
for the benefit of club members, while 
during the summer months the roof 
garden will always be open to them. 

The list of roof gardens on the West 
Side is completed with that of Koster 
& Bial. When this management trans- 
ferred its performances to the old Man- 
hattan Opera House, it found a roof 
garden already laid out, but it would 
not be recognized now in the one that 
is crowded night after night. Many 
improvements have been made, such as 
raising the flooring to bring the audi- 
ence within unobstructed reach of the 
breeze which is invariably found here ; 
the building of twenty boxes, fifteen to 
twenty feet above the floor; the con- 
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structing of a stage backed by an im- 
mense concave sounding board nearly 
fifty feet in height ; the graceful arrang- 
ing of the arches of lights, and the 
double row of plants and palms making 
a central aisle, through the perspective 
of which may be seen the stage. To illus- 
trate to what expense the garden man- 
agements go in carrying out the design 
of a garden, it may be mentioned that 
each one of the iron baskets with its 
plants represents an outlay of one hun- 
dred dollars. This garden has no vaude- 
ville entertainment as have the others 
described, it being an adjunct.to the 
theatre ; but throughout the evening it 
is well filled by the popularity of the 
Hungarian Band which has been gotten 
together for this purpose, and has made 
its reputation. When the theatre proper 
is closed, the audience swarms about 
the two elevators leading to the roof, 
which are taxed to their utmost in their 
work of carrying the people up. 

The East Side is provided with two 
gardens, the Terrace already mentioned, 
and that at the Central Opera House. 
When the lease of this latter building 
to the Central Turnverein expired, the 
concert hall was turned into a theatre, 
in connection with which was built a 
roof garden opening directly into it, 
und on a level with the baleony. Al- 
though this garden is not gotten up on 
any such extensive plan as that of the 
Madison Square or American gardens, 
and has no stage, yet it is a refreshing 
resort for the theatre audiences dur- 
ing intermission and after the perform- 
ance. The stage of the theatre can be 
seen from the front part of the garden, 
through the entrance, and offers an 
attractive perspective which is taken ad- 
vantage of by many. 

The audiences that fill the roof 
gardens of New York are in search of 
coolness first, and some light entertain- 
ment and refreshment second. With 
the development of the roof garden to 
this season’s perfection, little seems to 
have been left undone that could in the 
slightest way add to an evening’s com- 
fort. There can be found nowhere in 
the city a cooler place on a warm even- 
ing than the gardens, and the enter- 
tainments in at least three of them are 
sufficient in themselves to attract an 


audience. The people generally appear 
in negligé costumes, straw hats being 
the rule, and it is only rarely that even- 
ing dress is seen among the gentlemen, 
never among the ladies. Semi-occa- 
sionally a dinner dress is seen, and at 
the Madison Square Garden ladies some- 
times appear without bonnet or hat, 
having evidently come in a carriage 
from some dinner party. This delight- 
ful unconventionality and the general 
coolness of dress add greatly to the 
refreshing gayety of the scene. Then 
there is the constant coming and going, 
people dropping in for an hour or so, 
some before or after other engagements 
of the evening, and some in their rounds 
of all the gardens, for it is an almost 
nightly custom with many to visit all 
the roofs, at each one of which they will 
find some fresh acquaintances with 
whom a pleasant hour may be passed. 
To the stranger to New York and its 
roof gardens, who may be walking about 
the streets in the evening, there must 
come a memory of his childish dreams 
of fairyland as he occasionally comes 
upon a building whose roof is a glittering 
spangle of lights arranged in bewilder- 
ing festoons, while plants fantastically 
waving in the breeze adorn the parapets, 
around which flitting figures and shad- 
ows may be seen from below. They are 
the amusement lovers seeking their 
pleasure midway of heaven and earth, 
and must present a weird picture to the 
stranger. 

There has been talk of introducing 
roof gardens in Chicago, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, but as yet there has been 
nothing but talk. When, however, 
these cities see that New York can pack 
five gardens to overflowing on warm 
nights, they must be very inactive in- 
deed if they do not adopt the idea. 
There has also been talk of roof gardens 
in London and Paris, but it may be 
slower in coming there, as those cities 
are already so well provided with, and 
habituated to, concert halls and beer 
gardens. But to whatever corner of 
the earth the roof garden idea pene- 
trates, it will be New York’s memory 
that she was the first to make practica- 
ble one of the most unique features of 
amusement life the world has ever seen. 

Pau, Van Du ZEE. 
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A NERVOU 


MIMIDITY and de- 
pendence are fem- 
ininecharms. They 
are the graces of 
weakness and the 
crimes of strength. 
They are clearly 
the bait that en- 
ticed in early Nor- 
man days—in the 
days when it was the fashion to woo 
roughly, when the knight with less pro- 
cess than muscle cast his chosen lady 
down, picked her up, and so carried 
her off bodily to within his castle walls. 
These are the chains that fetter men 
now, though they may proceed with 
modern-day chivalry and polish, with 
slow strategy, with bent knee and plead- 
ing mien to convince and win the 
weaker vassal. With exceeding charm 
of manner, retaining all the perfection 
of physical attraction, while still in the 
zenith of youth and beauty, in honeyed 
tones of Bernhardt flavor a woman may 
exclaim, ‘Oh, I’m so nervous, just as 
nervous as IT can be!” Fancy these 
words in the mouth of a man ! 

It was an exclamation of this sort 
that made us all turn and look at pretty 
Mrs. Sylvester, our hostess. We were 
sitting in her luxurious dining-room far 
out on the west side, near the park. 
Through dinner, over truffles and sweet- 
breads, with cooling ices and heating 
wines trickling down our throats, we had 
discussed one topic after another, till at 
last we had come to coffee and cigars 
and story-telling. With gracious in- 
formality the ladies, listening as women 
know how, still lingered with us, while 
each of us, as men will, told a tale— 
heaven pardon our weakness—a bit dis- 
tinguishing to its raconteur, It was 
after one of these, a little more fearful 
than the others, that Mrs. Sylvester had 
exclaimed, drawing her pretty shoulders 
together in mock terror, ‘‘ Oh, I’m so 
nervous!” And it was immediately 
upon hearing this ejaculation that a 
gentleman who till now had been silent, 
as though he had nothing to say, or, as 
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it now appeared, as though he were 
Waiting to say something, leaned a little 
forward in his chair. He was gray- 
haired, but his eyes bore the brightness 
of youth. Hewas a New Yorker, dis- 
tinctly the product of a metropolis, and 
a physician of high standing. He was 
also that happy combination, a beau 
among women and a good-fellow among 
men, though the latter protested they 
could see no reason for his position 
among the former. Be that as it may, 
whether with or without their leave he 
retained it with exceeding grace, the 
more grace as the years sped on, and 
his knowledge of the fair sex grew. 
Nothing pleases a discriminating woman 
more than the admiration of a man of 
the world who understands her, or as it 
may appear because he understands her. 

“Tt was just such a night as this,” 
began the physician during a lengthen- 
ing pause. ‘** We sat at dinner as we 
are sitting now; we were full of our 
host’s viands and wines. It wasn’t in 
New York,” he said, looking at a pretty 
brunette who had fastened her big 
eyes upon him; ‘it was at a little 
country house on the shores of a pic- 
turesque lake. All through dinner we 
had talked of scarcely anything but 
burglaries. A number of robberies had 
taken place in our host’s immediate 
neighborhood within a few weeks. 
They had all been of more or less simi- 
lar character, definitely indicating that. 
they were the work of one man. If he 
had confined his work to the lower part 
of the house, to the silver department 
perhaps, the ladies would doubtless have 
felt less trepidation, but in every instance 
he had made his way somehow into 
my lady’s chamber proper, and there 
possessed himself of her jewels and 
whatever else she prized most highly. 
So far in each instance he had escaped 
with his booty. 

“+ Well, if he comes to our house 
he’ll not escape,’ exclaimed our host, a 
small man, with a ferocious manner. 

‘*Qur hostess, Mrs. Benton—we will 
call her Mrs. Benton—was a charming 
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woman, blonde like yourself, madam,” 
said the physician, gallantly turning to 
Mrs. Sylvester. ‘ On this occasion her 
blue eyes dilated to their widest width. 
‘That's just like Fred,’ she cried. ‘ He 
doesn’t know what fear is. Oh, if any 
one should come!’ Then she made 
use of your own remark, madam,” and 
the physician again turned to Mrs. Syl- 
vester: ‘** Heavens,’ she cried, ‘I’m so 
nervous ! I shall lie awake all night. 
1 know I shall.’ 

**Her husband smiled across the 
table at her, an inexpressible superior, 
soothing smile, the smile of a man born 
to protect the woman he had married. 
‘The villain’s life wouldn’t be worth 
much,’ he said, calmly shaking the 
ashes off his cigar. 

«Just lie perfectly still and no harm 
will come to you,’ advised one, appar- 
ently more prudent than courageous. 

**Oh, L couldn't, [ couldn't,” shud- 
dered the litthe woman; ‘1 should 
scream, I know I should,’ while our 
host turned indignant. 

«Tie still?’ he cried. * Why, 
every nerve in my body would jump to 
get at him!’ The little man squared 
himself. ‘Td pummel him for all I 
was worth. Td knock the soul out of 
him—a ruffian to enter my house un- 
bidden ! ; 

* These were great words from a five- 
foot man. They created an immense 
effect, and even those of us that carried 
six feet looked at Fred Benton with a 
certain respect. As I have remarked, 
it was the end of dinner. Besides the 
courage of his words his wines had been 
delicious, invigorating—awe-inspiring, 
rare old Burgundy and Sauterne from 
the cellar of his great-grand father. 

** So,” continued the talker smoothly 
—he had doubtless told the tale many 
times before—‘‘ so, luxuriously linger- 
ing over our tobacco and our coffee and 
our liqueurs we passed from tale to tale. 
One suggested another ; blood-curdling 
accounts they were, for the most part, of 
the crimes of men. Each of us con- 
tributed something from the quota of 
his experience. The women listened, 
shuddered, looked sympathy as our 
tales demanded—one after the other of 
us had conducted himself with exceed- 
ing boldness and cleverness. 


**Some woman told the old tale of 
Madame Vestris, the tale of a woman 
who had the nerve to sit writing at a 
table under which she knew a brutal 
brigand was concealed, while she sent 
a servant to summon the police. We 
murmured a bit over it, and then some 
one of us overstepped it with the details 
of a personal hand-to-hand encounter. 

** A clock tinkled a late hour. With 
gracious hospitality Benton and _ his 
wife, to speed our parting, walked with 
us down the gravel walk to the gate- 
way. ‘The walk through the garden re- 
vealed a view of water, with black hills 
and a lowering background beyond. It 
was a perfect bit of view through the 
old trees that spread with age from one 
side of the walk to the other. Too 
much training had been spared them, 
and they reached out to each other 
across the narrow pathway, for all the 
world as we do naturally to you,” and 
the physician looked first into the eyes 
of the handsome brunette, and then 
down the tables at all the others of her 
sex present, while he lifted his glass to 
his lips. 

Ile went on: ‘ But in the midst of 
this balmy moment our hostess shud- 
dered. The black clouds above us were 
freighted with lightning; they had 
parted to shoot out a blinding flash. 

‘**Mrs. Benton gave a little scream, 
and clung to her husband with the 
prettiest gesture of dependence. She 
crept close to him, exclaiming, ‘A thun- 
der storm to-night of all nights !’ 

** Fred put his arm about her—an 
involuntary act of manly protection 
called forth by her mere exclamation. 
Our last glimpse of them that night was 
us they stood thus, the last words we 
heard Fred utter were: ‘I’m a match 
for any man, and none shall ever enter 
my house unbidden that doesn’t suffer 
for it.’ His appearance there among 
the lightning flashes was positively 
tragic. 

‘It is possible,” said the physician, 
turning again to the pretty brunette, 
who looked as though she doubted it; 
‘* David Garrick, the greatest of trage- 
dians, was only five feet. 

** And now, how did I learn the rest 
of the story ? I attended,” he paused a 
scarcely perceptible instant, ‘‘ I attended 
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Mrs. Benton through a long attack of 
nervous prostration. 

“It was midnight. The Benton 
household was quiet, and our timid, 
blue-eyed little hostess was wrapped in 
sweet dreams of winter gayeties, when 
she was suddenly roused to full con- 
sciousness by the awful feeling of a 
strange presence in the room. 

*** Great heavens!’ she murmured, 
under her breath. 

“In one instant, by that swift train 
of memory said to be familiar to the 
drowning man, she lived her life again 
through to its latest hours, to the even- 
ing’s gay pleasure, her dinner, the talk 
of burglaries, the advice of her guests 
ung out at random. One had said, 
‘Lie still.’ She had vowed she could 


not. She was about to make good her 
vow. She was about to scream, but a 


sudden thought restrained her. Great 
heaven, one thought alone—Fred ! 

“Tf Fred should awaken, he would 
throw himself upon this murderous 
giant! Her scream might cause the 
death of her darling, noble husband; her 
valiant Fred would be killed for his 
courage. Ile lay before her defeated, 


bleeding, mangled, hacked. Oh, the 
horror of it ! 
«Tears welled to her eyes. — ILer 


nails were buried in the soft flesh of her 
hands. One involuntary movement 
might wake her Fred, one movement 
might cause his death. She remained 
motionless. 

“An unfamiliar light dimly lit the 
room, throwing out every article of fur- 
niture in dark relief; a shadow. still 
darker fell across the end of the bed, 
a foot-fall approached her side. Her 
heart beat wildly, a cold perspiration 
spread over her body, seemed to dry and 
burst forth again. She closed her 
trembling lips, and then she opened 
them to breathe this prayer: ‘ Keep 
me motionless, my God, and keep him 
asleep.’ 
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‘* The seconds were passed like minutes. 
A clock ticked, the rain pattered, some- 
thing creaked—she opened her eyes. 

‘** By the dim light she could just dis- 
tinguish the figure of a man; she saw 
that he was large ; he seemed to her to 
have the proportions of a giant, bend- 
ing over her dressing-table. ‘There were 
her trinkets, precious gems and darling 
bits, sacred, many of them, because they 
had been gifts from Fred. Ileavens, if 
he were to wake now! She knew him 
—no power on earth could restrain him. 
She lay ready to throw herself upon 
him at his first movement. The tension 
was fearful. 

‘The burglar moved over to Fred’s 
clothes; his hands crept stealthily in 
and out among their pockets as he 
extracted his spoil. The little woman 
on the bed trembled with indignation. 
He passed back once more to the dress- 
ing-table; he cast another glance at the 
hed. Again the blue eyes closed, and 
the white-robed figure returned to mo- 
tionless misery—returned to such secret, 


such terrible anguish as you might 
suppose only a timid woman could 
suffer, yet was her constant inward 


ery, ‘Oh, God in heaven, keep him 
from waking.’ 

** Tt seemed to her an eternity before 
she opened her eyes again. ‘The room 
was silent and dark. ‘The tension gave 
way, and she murmured, ‘The saints 
be praised, it’s over.’ ” 

The doctor paused a moment, and 
looked at the brunette as though the 
story were for her. She had both eyes 
fastened on him and he went on: 

“Mrs. Benton felt a movement. 
The valiant form beside her turned and 
clasped her in his arms. 

““*Qh, Mollie,’ it cried in a weak, 
trembling voice, ‘I thought the villain 
would never have done.’” The doctor 
ceased and cast a laughing glance at the 
interested group. 

E. B. K. 
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\ luk curious winds have guessed the secret 
y: 
y well; 
The sunshine found what in my heart was 
hid. 
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Have tattled it. The butterflies could tell 
The whole long story to the silent dell, 
The babbling brook has gossiped it aloud 


To the inquiring, wide-eyed, flowery crowd, 


a 


The trumpet flowers which nod so 
knowingly, 
Have sounded it through all the 
meadow-land ; 
The very stars shine out the mystery ; 
The ocean breaks the news along the 
strand, 
Oh loved one, dost thou neither hear nor 
see ” 


Or is it that thou wilt not understand ” 


LAURA SPENCER PORTER. 
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EVERAL months ago, I tried to 
show in this department the 
right way to row. It may be 

interesting now if I tell about two 
crews Which worked away on the prin- 
ciples of scientific rowing every day for 
six months, in order to show in a four- 
mile race which had learned the most. 
These crews were made up of the best 
oarsmen from the two most important 
universities in this country —eight 
picked men from each—and their 
, thoughts, waking and sleeping, had 
been on this race since last January. It 
is now part of college athletic history 
that Yale defeated Harvard with the 
greatest ease, on June 28, over the 
Thames course, at New London. But 
the why and the wherefore of the loss 
of tue great race to Harvard are still 
open questions of discussion among all 
the college boating men of the country. 

Of course, the more 
old oarsmen there are 








in a crew, the better [ 
are its chanees of vic- 
tory, just as is the case 
with a nine or a foot- 
ball team. When the 
training seasonopened, 
late in the winter, 
there were four men 
at Yale who had rowed 
on the championship 
crew of the summer 
before. At Harvard 
there were also four 
veterans to begin a 
crew with, so that Yale 
had nothing better 
than Harvard in that 








HOW A GREAT BOAT-RACE WAS WON. 


way. But there was a very fast fresh- 
man crew at New Ilaven the year before, 
which could defeat the university eight 
for short distances. ‘These men promised 
to be valuable for filling the vacant 
places, and they soon showed that they 
would fulfil the promise. All records 
were broken when this entire freshman 
eight was taken to the university train- 
ing table—six of them in the regular 
eight, and two as substitutes. They 
had crowded out two of the seasoned 
university oarsmen, which shows that 
persistence and hard work may count 
for more than experience. Thus the 
Yale crew was decided upon very early, 
and by March the eight men were 
settled in their places. Meanwhile at 
Harvard the coachers were having a 
hard time to fill the boat. Only two 
of the old men were good oarsmen, 
Davis the captain, and Fennessey the 
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stroke, and nothing was settled until 
about six weeks before the race. Then, 
because the sophomore class crew 
whipped the university in two. short 
dashes, there was a revolution in row- 
ing on the Charles River. Four of 
these class oarsmen were put into the 
university boat, and two of the old 
men were put out. These new recruits 
were taken simply because their crew 
had defeated the university in sprint- 
ing dashes, and the final test showed 
that they were not strong enough in 
muscle and wind to row four miles, 
much less row according to form and 
principles. 

Through the snow and cold of the 
winter, and the rain and sleet of early 
spring, the two squads of young men 
grew tough and hardy day by day. 
Every afternoon they reported at their 
gymnasiums in New Ilaven and Cam- 
bridge, hastily dressed in rowing tights 
und jerseys, long woollen stockings, 
heavy sweaters, and heavier shoes, and 
thus arrayed ran through the city 
streets and into the country roads and 
lanes, or across pastures and _ hills, 
always ata fast dog trot. Six or eight 
miles of this made the homeward jog 
a journey of agony oftentimes to the 


new men, who gasped 
for breath between set 
teeth as they staggered 
along behind the tire- 
| less captain. ‘This was 
| only the beginning of 
the afternoon’s work. 
Half an hour’s exercise 
in the gymnasium fol- 
| lowed, where the backs 
and arms-and legs were 
hent and worked until 
they ached all over. 
‘This was only the warm- 
ing up, however, for 
the real work of the 
day, which was an 
hour’s slavery in the 
rowing tank. After- 
wards came the refresh- 
ing bath and rest and 
supper. The tank is a 
stationary boat, rigged 
for eight oars, and a 
current of water, set in 
motion by the blades, 
goes round and round, while the crew 
pulls with might and main, as though 
they were really getting somewhere. 
The stroke must be set very slow, as 
the water is as heavy to push as mud. 
The tank teaches the main principles of 
body and blade work, but real rowing 
does not begin until late in March, 
when the crew goes upon the water. 

By that time last spring both crews 
were in shape to stand any amount of 
toil, and in the heavy working barges 
they swung away mile after mile each 
afternoon, while the captain or some old 
college oarsman coached the men from 
the coxswain’s seat. It was when the 
change from the barge to the slender 
racing shell was made, that something 
could be told about the speed and 
smoothness of the rival crews. Bob 
Cook, the famous old Yale oarsman who 
first thought out and used the stroke 
which sends Yale to victory almost every 
year, visited New Haven during the 
Easter vacation, and was greatly pleased 
with the work of the dark blue eight. 
Nelson Perkins, captain of the Harvard 
winning crew of *91, was the chief coach 
at Cambridge, and it was reported that 
his crew was light and wiry, full of en- 
durance, and fairly fast. Through the 
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long warm afternoons of May, the flying 
Yale launch pursued the yellow tooth- 
pick shell, with the eight muscular, 
stern-faced fellows moving as one man 
on the heave, the swing, and the recover. 
There was always a veteran oarsman on 
the bow of the launch, watching with 
trained eye every movement of body or 
blade, and not at all afraid of hurting 
any one’s feelings in his emphatic cor- 
rection of faults. 

The make-up of the eight was only dis- 
turbed once, when Longacre, who rowed 
No. 4, left college in May, and Rogers, 
one of the veterans who had «been re- 
tired, took his place. This did not 
weaken the crew, which grew in strength 
and brawn day by day. From six to ten 
miles of rowing was the daily work, gen- 
erally in short stretches, until May, when, 
once a week, if the wind and _ tide per- 
mitted, the crew was sent over the four- 
mile course at its best speed. This four- 
mile pull is a tremendous strain on mind 
and body. Every motion must be made 
in exact time with the man in front 
of you, and the pace for the entire crew 
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is set by the stroke. ‘The arms, back, 
and legs must be used with their fullest 
power and with the greatest delicacy 
thirty-two times every minute. 

Yale rowed over the New Haven har- 
hor course, which is very open and ex- 
posed, while Harvard was confined to 
the narrow and winding Charles River. 

Preparation for the great event of the 
college season was the move to the train- 
ing quarters on the Thames above New 
London. As usual, Yale and Harvard 
went up on the 11th of June, Satur- 
day, and settled down for the last three 
weeks of training. The Yale men were 
quartered at Gales Ferry, in the breezy 
old) farmhouse of Captain Latham 
Brown, which they have occupied every 
summer for fifteen years. Half a mile 
down the river, on the same bank, the 
crimson roof of Redtop Cottage, and 
the Harvard banner floating above, 
showed where the boys from Massachu- 
setts were training. For the first 
week tutors were on hand to conduct 
the examinations which were being held 
at that time in the two colleges, but the 
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The Yale crew 





last ten days were devoted to 
rowing and resting.  Al- 
though both crews were 
carefully kept out of each 
other’s way, it was possible 
to compare them. It was 
seen that the Harvard men 
were very light, and not 
brawny or muscular in com- 
parison with their opponents. 
They improved greatly, how- 
ever, at New London, and 
their body work in practice 
toward the last seemed to be 
excellent. Of course, the 
Yale substitutes followed 
them at every practice pull, 
and with stop-watches and 
spy-glasses tried to catch the 
time made over the miles 
and half miles of the course, 
which were marked by white 
flags. None of the time thus 
caught was as fast as Yale 
was making, but only the 
Yale coaches were in the 
secret. The New Haven 
crew was beaten in two or 
three brushes with the fresh- 
men. In the last week, 
however, these faults were 
smoothed off by Mr. Cook, 
ex-Captain Ives, and Dr. 
Percy Bolton, the coaches. 
Each crew rowed over the 
four miles on time but once 
in practice, and the reporters 
who were on the watch found 
only a few seconds difference 
between them. But the real 
time in the light of the race 
must have been nearly a min- 
ute in favor of Yale. 

The hot June days passed 
by quickly, the summer sun 
telling severely upon the light 
Harvard men, and little Kales 
the stroke dropped down to 
# mere shadow of less than 
one hundred and forty 
pounds. At Redtop the oars- 
men began to gainconfidence, 
and on the day of the race 
were hopeful, and honestly 
expected to win. But the 
college world could see noth- 
ing but Yale in the race. 
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On the evening before the 
race the squads of oarsmen 
took their last bed-time 
tramp up the grassy country 
roads, and the suspense and 
nervous excitement began to 
show. There were several 
restless sleepers by the 
Thames that night. 

The morning of the race | 
was clear and beautiful, and — | 
the Yale hearts were cheered 
when their freshman crew | 
came up the river victorious 
from their race with the 
Harvard and Columbia fresh- 
men. The university race was 
set for half-past six in the 
evening, and the afternoon 
dragged slowly along. When 
the sun began to throw the 
shadows of the banks across 
the water, hundreds of gayly 
decorated steam and sailing 
vachts were anchored in long 
lines down the river at the 











finish. The observation ‘ 
train, made up of thirty flat 2 
cars on which raised tiers of 2 
seats had been built, pulled t 
out of the New London depot é 


with three thousand people, 
to move along the shore with 
the race, and thousands and 
thousands more of spectators 
were waiting on excursion 
steamers and the high river 
banks in breathless excite- 
ment. 

At last the whistle of the 
referee’s boat called the crews 
over to the start. The race 
was to be rowed down the 
stream, and a stiff head wind 
made the water very rough. 
Yale was first to shoot across 
the river, and in a couple of 
practice starts the shell 
leaped with a swing and 
power that did Yale men 
good to see, Harvard did 
not look so well; but before 
there was time for criticism 
the two shells were lying 
side by side on the starting 
line, and the sixteen bronzed 
athletes were waiting, with 
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high-strung nerves and tense muscles, 
for the word that should send them on 


the four-mile journey for which they 


had toiled six long months. 

“Are you ready ? Go!” shouted the 
referee, and sixteen oars tore the water 
into spray with the quick, short jabs of 
the racing start. In twenty strokes the 
men in the Yale shell knew that victory 
was theirs. They were rowing together, 
rowing the stroke which had been ham- 
mered into them with tireless persistence, 
while the Harvard shell began to slip 
hack. There is no need of telling the 
rest. Yale swung down the course with 
along, powerful stroke that left Harvard 
farther away at every half mile, until 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE. 


Anpb what is life but one gay masquerade, 

In which the masqued figures come and go ? 
Where all the brilliant scenes dissolve and fade, 

As fleeting shadows, passing to and fro ; 
And all the people in the merry game 

Keep well their masks before their hearts and lives. 
Though some seek honor, wealth, or power or fame, 

Kach one’s a masker, while he works and _ strives. 1 
The maiden, with a coy and timid grace ; 


at the finish there were fourteen bout- 
lengths between them. The Harvard 
men lost heart and strength, and it wis 
pitiful to watch them go to pieces one 
by one, until only Fennessey at No. 7 
was doing any rowing. 

The reception to the victorious crew, 
with the booming of cannon and th: 
shriek of whistles, the triumphant jour- 
ney home, and the procession and ban- 
quet and fireworks at New Haven—al 
this isan old story. Alas, too, it is a : 
old story for Harvard oarsmen to sliy 
away with broken hearts, unnoticed it 
the bitterness of defeat, but it is neve: 
the easier to bear. 

RaLpu PD. PAINE. 





The youth more bold, but yet an actor still ; : 
The dame, the grandsire, keep before their face 


The mask of life, which they hold firmly till 
Death comes to end the senseless masquerade, 
Then over all the mask of death is laid. 


ALBERT Harpy. 














ORE serious in purpose than the major- 
ity of American novels of this year, 
and more original than anything pro- 
duced on this side of the Atlantic for 

some time, is Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Katherine 
Lauderdale.” In this story the author has dis- 
tinctly out-Crawforded Crawford. We have 
as yet but two volumes of the five or six which 
will comprise the story when completed, and 
if what is to follow prove as good as what 
has already come, then will there have been 
added to American fiction a novel of more 
than usual merit. Let no alarm be felt at 
the suggestion of five or six volumes. The 
volumes are small, the print large, the space 
of time covered by each short, and the story is 
really so good that one’s fear is that it will be 
too short rather than too long. 

It isevidently the intention of Mr. Crawford, 
‘udging from his first two volumes, to make a 
areful, one might almost say profound, study 
of several important epochs in the lives of Kath- 
erine Lauderdale and Jack Ralston, two modern 
New Yorkers. Although the part already 
published carries the reader through but six 
days of actual time, yet the characters are so 
thoroughly analyzed that the life-long tend- 
encies from which the actions of those six days 
are evolved are as clearly shown as would have 
heen done by complete biographies, 

The scene of action is laid in New York. 
The Lauderdales are a hard-headed Scottish 
family who have acquired social position and 
power, and one member of it, Robert, Kath- 
erine’s uncle, is one of the country’s financial 
magnates. Katherine’s father and mother 
know no law higher than their will, and fortu- 
nately for the reading public Katherine in- 
herits the same short-sightedness to a marked 
degree. If she had not she would not have 
married Jack Ralston secretly, even while her 
parents were calling him disagreeable names 
and forbidding her any intercourse with him, 
and there would have been no story. By the 
way, Katherine’s home was on Clinton Place, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and pre- 
sumably on the south side. Jack Ralston was 
a cousin of Katherine’s and lived with his 
widowed mother, who was the possessor of 
twelve thousand dollars, the sole revenue for 
hoth of them. Ham Bright was Jack’s guard- 
an angel; for be it known that Jack was a 
veritable Jack, and his guardian angel must 
needs be a six-footer, strong as a Hercules and 
gentle as a mother, all of which Ham Bright 
was, although there is but little of him in the 
story. Jack was nothing if not magnificent. 
He was splendid in his generosity and his love; 
he was fascinating in his contempt of drudg- 
ery usually known as earning a living; he was 
simply superb in his sprees, New York never 
having seen anything like them before; but 
the crown of all his glories was his love for 
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Katherine. That love, although not. suffi- 
ciently potent to extract a promise of total ab- 
stinence for life from him, did induce a week’s 
soberness, which came near losing him his 
mother’s and Katherine’s love and respect and 
very nearly precipitated a fight between him- 
self and the wealthy magnate, Robert. 

On Monday, the day on which the story 
opens, Jack snatched a boy from death under 
the wheels of a Broadway truck. Having al- 
ready had more liquor than was best, Jack 
takes one more glass to steady himself and 
ealls on Katherine. It is tacitly accepted by 
the public that there is an engagement between 
the two, although there has been no announce- 
ment, The only thing standing in the way of 
their marriage, of which they are both very de- 
sirous, is Jack’s reluctance to work and his un- 
steady habits, on account of which Katherine’s 
parents consider him worthless. He is not 
worthless to the charitable observer; he is 
simply the victim of that trait already alluded 
to, magnificence. On this Monday afternoon 
Katherine persuades him to a secret marriage, 
with the hope that when it is actually accoin- 
plished Uncle Robert will forgive all and sup- 
ply Jack with some remunerative profession 
Which has the outdoor variety and excitement 
of a cowboy’s and yachtsman’s life, and the in- 
tellectual quality of a philosopher’s life, and 
the executive requirements of a railroad presi- 
dent’s life. Jack, like an honorable man, tries 
to dissuade Katherine from her purpose of mar- 
rying him, but finally consents, The marriage 
is accomplished on Tuesday or Wednesday in 
the morning, and from that point one’s interest 
in the unravelling of the events of the follow- 
ing three or four days never flags. Katherine 
makes her prearranged call of solicitation on 
Unele Robert, and leaves his rugged and august 
presence feeling like a helpless child. In the 
afternoon Jack goes to the club, his nerves at 
a high tension from the fact of his marriage 
and his abstinence since Monday, and from 
that moment his troubles begin. He won’t 
drink, and his friends accuse him of intoxica- 
tion. He throws Ham Bright in the hall of 
the club in his haste to comply with a sum- 
mons to Uncle Robert’s house, and that set- 
tles the question of his intoxication. Fortu- 
itous circumstances pursue him relentlessly. 
His uncle on seeing his excitement also accuses 
him of intoxication, whereat Jack is so angered 
that he insults the old gentleman. 

In walking home he falls over a pile of 
lumber, sustains concussion of the brain, loses 
his way in a snowstorm, gets into a horse-car, 
falls asleep, wakes up to find himself fighting 
with a pugilist, is knocked unconscious, and 
wakes again in his own room with his mother’s 
anguished face bending over him. A lengthy 
and humorous account of his ‘‘ spree” appears 
in the morning papers. Katherine’s maiden 
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faith in mankind is wrecked. She is crushed 
by the feeling that on his wedding-day Jack 
could not keep sober. Her parents say, ‘1 
told vou so,” although they little suspect the 
intense meaning the episode has for their 
daughter. Jack’s mother is bitterly disgusted ; 
but when Jack has the effrontery, as she thinks, 
to swear on his word of honor, which she had 
taught him to consider the most sacred of all 
things, that he had not been intoxicated, she 
too with a torn heart ranks him as a worthless 
man. The town smiles, and merely remarks : 
* Another of Ralston’s pleasantries.” Jack's 
letter of explanation to Katherine remains un- 
answered through a weary day of waiting for 
the misused and misjudged invalid, for the 
reason that her father had appropriated it 
on its delivery for his own amusement. Jack 
is in despair, Nota friend! Then suddenly 
he summons the family doctor, who gives his 
word that Jack was not intoxicated, and who 
writes a scathing letter for publication, in 
which he testifies to Jack’s innocence of the 
scandalous charges. It is impossible to con- 
vey an idea of the exquisite sensitiveness 
that marked Mrs. Ralstan’s endeavor to atone, 
after she heard the doctor’s, to her, as- 
tounding statement of Jack’s entire sobriety, 
for the unpardonable wrong she felt she had 
done her son, It forms the most striking 
scene in the book, more striking, in fact, than 
Katherine’s attempt at atonement at a dinner- 
party that evening, when Jack relates his mis- 
fortunes, and she learns for the first time that 
he is guiltless of her unworthy accusations. 
The two were naturally put together at the 
table, and Katherine could not conceal her 
contempt for the man at her side. But when 
merry Frank Miner and Ham = Bright and 
others, who had read the doctor’s refutation 
and heard the story from Jack’s lips, induced 
him to repeat it at the table, Katherine, seeing 
that they were all his friends when she had 
thought to find them his enemies, and seeing 
the familiar way in which they joked with 
him over the story—Katherine, his wife, who 
should have been first to disbelieve the ac- 
cusations against him, is at last forced to 
believe in his honesty. That was too much 
for Jack. He could not conceal the hurt she 
had done him, and it is only after pleading 
repentance on her part that he forgives her. 
That dinner-party closes the week and the book. 

There are many questions, Mr. Crawford 
tells us in an epilogue, that are raised by 
the incidents related, the chief of which is 
whether Katherine’s secret marriage will prove 
to have been for good or bad ; whether throw- 
ing hesitancy to the winds and following the 
dictates of the great love that existed between 
the two will prove better or worse than if they 
had obeyed the injunctions of parents and 
society and kept scrupulously apart. These 
questions are to be answered in considering 
other happenings in their lives. The story 
promises to be a careful and serious study 
of the complexities in which well-to-do young 
people find themselves entangled by the social 
amenities of to-day. 
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A movement which had its first public recog- 
nition in the forties, and which has since come 
to an uncertain head at uncertain times 
through the strenuous efforts of a few earnest 
women, has at last culminated in New York 
State, and it ill-befits the mass of the people, 
men and women alike, to ignore it longer. 
Before the convention assembled at Albany for 
the amendment of the State constitution, a 
committee of woman suffragists has appeared, 
armed with a petition the body of which is 
simple enough in its demand that sex shall not 
constitute the demarcation line of political 
suffrage, but the tail of which is most formida- 
ble in its miles of length thickly studded with 
prominent names. Before a similar conven- 
tion at Albany twenty-five years ago a com- 
mittee appeared for a similar purpose with but 
a tithe of the influence and power of the pres- 
ent one, That was a failure. Whether the 
present splendid demonstration, which is the 
outcome of a sane desire on the part of intelli- 
gent women, and in which prominent men 
are prominent with words of encouragement, 
will result in an undeserved failure, will be 
known in September, when the convention 
shall have completed its work. The women 
feel that they are making the fight of their 
generation, and that defeat would be a blow at 
American womanhood. Yet there are wise- 
acres among the men who say defeat is inevita- 
ble. Tt may be so, but it will be to the shame 
of the intelligence of the men composing the 
convention, 

Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi was chosen as the 
woman to present the petition, She is one of 
the most active among the younger set of 
women suffragists, and that the choice was 
well made is clearly evidenced by her address 
before the convention on May 81st. She has 
just issued a book embodying her views and 
the history of the movement, with an appendix 
containing her address. The appearance of 
the book is most opportune, coming as it 
does when the public has just been wakened 
out of its attitude of sluggish disregard 
to what it generally terms as the ‘* meddling 
of the women folks.” As this movement 
of women is not to be downed, its ultimate 
success being as inevitable as the continuance 
of the birth of female children, inevitable as 
the success of every movement the world has 
known having for its purpose the broadening 
of human intelligence and human sympathies, 
the book should be read by every man, woman, 
and child, and read carefully; not that it is 
the best exposition possible, but it is the best 
one we have. The book is imbued with earnest- 
ness, with belief in the truth of what is spoken. 
There is little attempt at the finer processes of 
philosophic reasoning; it is the appeal of a 
strongly prejudiced woman to her fellow- 
beings for what she knows is right. Lincoln 
was a prejudiced man; so was William Lloyd 
Garrison; so were Columbus, Newton, and 
Galileo. Let us be thankful for prejudiced 
persons. 

The book gives but a slight and confused 
history of the woman suffragist movement, and 
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the author repeats herself unnecessarily : but 
the repetition indicates the intensity of her 
convictions and may well make the sceptical 
reader pause before he lightly lays the book 
aside. Its plan is crude throughout, and the 
style is crude in several instances, but this 
again brings into strong relief the great faith 
that prompts the work. The arguments are 
simple appeals to the intelligent common sense 
of the community, and can be opposed only by 
the carking fears of those inactive intellects 
which shrink from the idea of change or prog- 
ress. What answer indeed can be given to 
the following plain question except one of 
acquiescence ? 

“The election of Maynard in 1898 might, 
from one point of view, be considered to turn 
upon questions too technical for any but 
lawyers to understand. It was however thrown 
upon public notice in such a way that it became 
a question of public morals. Have women no 
interest in public morals? . Are those 
Kentucky women to blame who have been 
exerting themselves to defeat Breckinridge? 
Are they ‘ meddling’ with what does not belong 
to them?” 

Public morals! The veriest scoundrel, so 
long as he is not in jail, be he a man, has a voice 
in the administration of these same public 
morals, whose tendency for good or evil must 
determine the permanency of the institutions 
of a free government: while the profoundest 
philosopher, be she a woman, has none. Such 
an unequal balance of power determined by 
sex seems a monstrous distortion of the world’s 
intelligence within sight of the dawn of the 
twentieth century, and especially of the 
American intelligence, which has built a mar- 
vellous home upon the idea that all are free 
and equal born. Dr. Jacobi with great force 
shows the degradation of such an existing 
state of affairs, in remarks included in her 
address at Albany and used again in the 
present volume. Speaking of the Civil War 
and its results in giving the negro the suffrage, 
she says: ‘* For the first time in the history of 
the world, all the women of the state were 
rendered the political inferiors of all the men 
in it, and so remain. No matter how well 
born, how intelligent, how highly educated, 
how virtuous, how rich, how refined, the 
women of to-day constitute a political class 
below that of every man, no matter how base- 
born, how stupid, how ignorant, how vicious, 
how poverty-stricken, how brutal. The pauper 
in the almshouse may vote; the lady who 
devotes her philanthropic thought to making 
that almshouse habitable may not. The tramp 
who begs cold victuals in the kitchen may 
vote; the heiress who feeds him and endows 
universities may not. The — half-civilized 
hordes pouring into our country through the 
open gates of our seaport towns, the Indian 
if settled in severalty, the negro on the cotton 
plantation—all now or in a few years have a 
vote. But the white woman of purest blood, 
and who in her own person or that of mother 
or grandmother has helped to sustain the cour- 
age of the Revolutionary War, to fight the 
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heroie battle of abolition, and to dress. the 
wounds of the Rebellion—this woman must 


keep silence, 

‘ree American manhood must feel a little 
sneaking when it is accused in such terms as 
those of political tyranny. Justice cries out 
for shame to it while American womanhood. is 
on its knees to it, begging in vain for what 
was so easily granted the African who neither 
wanted it nor was capable of using it intelli- 
gently. And yet see what it has done for 
the African. ‘l'o-day many of that race are 
educated, respected citizens, because they were 
given the suffrage, and that extended power 
was a strong incentive to education, If woman 
is given the suffrage, will it not, as Dr. Jacobi 
asks, tend to increase her practical useful- 
ness in the community? ‘Testimony from 
Wyoming, which granted suffrage to women 
several years ago, and from Colorado, which 
granted it one year ago, sustains Dr, Jacobi in 
her arguments, It remains to be seen whether 
New York is to let slip this opportunity to be 
the third State of the Union to step into line 
for a cause that from the nature of American 
institutions must go on gaining recruits until 
the country cannot escape its demands. 


Imagine a sterilized New England village 
containing about one dozen families, all more 
or less related, and absolutely isolated from 
the rest of the world. Imagine the members 
of these families to be hard-working, narrow- 
minded, inordinately obstinate men, women, 
and children, with but two ideas animating 
their warped souls—to serve the Lord and to 
make a living. Such is the picture drawn by 
Mary EK. Wilkins in ‘‘ Pembroke,” her latest 
and longest novel illustrative of New England 
types. The picture is a harsh one, relieved 
only by that attribute of New Englanders, 
spiritual purity, which has made their six 
States the renowned home of the most upright 
people in the world. The basis of the story is 
laid bare immediately on its opening, in a 
lover’s quarrel between Barnabas Thayer and 
Charlotte Barnard, who are engaged to be mar- 
ried. Barnabas, with Sunday evening regu- 
larity and with flowered waistcoat, has 
stepped across the fields to Charlotte’s house, 
where he sits as one of the family, anxiously 
awaiting the moment when Charlotte shall 
arise and motion him to follow to the parlor, 
where she usually has candles and a fire in his 
honor. But to-night old Silas Barnard has 
put a veto on his daughter's retirement to the 
front room, and, as a consequence, the atmos- 
phere of the Barnard home has become charged 
with an irritant of no mean explosive quality. 
Nor is it long before the explosion occurs, 
brought about by a discussion between Barna- 
bas and Silas over politics, while Charlotte 
and her mother sit meekly anxious. Silas, 
with great wrath, orders Barnabas from the 
house with the injunction roared at him never 
to enter it again, whereat Barnabas declares 
he never will. Charlotte runs after him, call- 
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ing ‘‘ Barney, Barney !” but he strides back to 
his home with no word for the girl whose love 
is braving her father’s anger. It is not that 
Barnabas is unfeeling, but that—and this is the 
key to his character and to the story—his feel- 
ings are magnified to unnatural proportions by 
the intensity of their narrowness ; and now that 
his pride is touched, pride which to him means 
manhood and strength, not even love can 
relieve the gloom or soften the austerity of his 
purpose to maintain that pride at the cost of 
life if need be. Such is the stuff Miss Wil- 
kins considers New Englanders made of. 
Barnabas’ will is adamant, before which his 
own soul cries out in the agony of its separa- 
tion from Charlotte. As hard-headed as Silas 
Barnard is the mother of Barnabas, and when 
her son will explain nothing of his quarrel at 
the Barnard home to her nor will return to 
Charlotte, as she judges is his duty, she turns 
him out of her house—this as a duty to the 
Lord. This same duty leads her to turn her 
daughter also from the house because of her 
too intimate relationship with a young store- 
keeper of the village, and to whip her young- 
est child, an invalid son, with the risk of mor- 
tally injuring him. In fact, the boy’s death 
does occur during the punishment, although 
not entirely due to it. After leaving his 
home, Barnabas takes up his abode in the 
unfinished house which was to have been 
occupied by himself and Charlotte after their 
marriage. There in utter wretchedness and 
loneliness of spirit he dwells, refusing the fel- 
lowship of all, and persisting in the resolution 
formed in wrath at Silas Barnard’s that he 
will not approach Charlotte. She, poor girl, 
puts on a brave face, refuses a tempting offer 
of marriage from the squire’s college-bred son, 
and awaits the outcome of Barnabas’ will for 
ten years. There are many changes in the 
Village during that time, but her patience and 
her love are as constant as her lover’s obstinacy 
persisted in forthe purpose merely of maintain- 
ing an attitude once assumed. Twice she goes 
to him with all sweetness, and the wretched 
man speaks words of rebuke that rise, tearing 
and Jacerating his better feelings, from some 
uncontrollable springs of his nature. His 
obduracy in the face of his great love is 
appalling. Finally sickness lays him low, 
and Charlotte, braving the harsh judgments 
of parents and village folk, goes and tends 
him as devotedly as though she were actually 
his wife. She is no longer young, but her 
love is still so pure, so strong, that all else 
falls away before it when she feels that Bar- 
nabas needs her. Ile becomes as dependent 
upon her as a child, when, of a sudden, he 
learns that the church is about to take action 
on Charlotte’s ‘‘carryin’s on.” Again his inor- 
dinate contrariness asserts itself, and he orders 
her home with no word of explanation, with 
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no thanks for her tender care, while all the 
time love of her is strong upon him, After she 
has gone he realizes what the radiance of her 
presence has been to him, and he rises from 
his bed, and follows her, the bonds of his will 
broken at last, his soul freed of its numbing 
obstinacy. 

There are other hard, uncompromising char- 
acters in the story, the slaves of their own re- 
lentless wills, poor in body and poor in spirit, 
but they are there merely to further elucidate 
the New England character. 

The question is, Is Miss Wilkins’ idea of 
New England character correct ? She cer- 
tainly handles the popular conception of that 
character well ; but is it not an exaggerated, 
fanciful picture she draws? Are New Eng- 
landers really so brutal to all the tenderer 
instincts of humanity ? An emphatic “no” 
should be answered at once, Their inherit- 
ance of austerity and scrupulous honesty of 
purpose has misled Miss Wilkins into credit- 
ing them with absolute cruelty. She has been 
the more easily led into this error by her 
natural dramatic desires to produce a strong 
type which, although not non-existent, is yet 
so scarce that it cannot be said to be representa- 
tive of New Englanders. Their attributes of 
which Miss Wilkins makes such charming 
studies as a rule are not different from those 
of the rest of humanity. What is it she has 
studied in ‘‘ Pembroke’? She calls it excessive 
will, and the reading public has accepted her 
term. It has been used in criticising her book 
aus a convenient way of conveying an impres- 
sion of what was intended. But now that the 
impression is made, exception should be taken 
to the term. It is not an excessive will pecul- 
iar to New Englanders that causes Barnabas 
to persist in his cruelty to Charlotte. Is 
not rather the absolute lack of will, that in- 
tangible quality in many human beings that 
causes them to shrink from action, a quality 
that is usually credited to an excess of intel- 
lect ? Is Barnabas in his way a Hamlet torn 
by doubts and unable to act, or is he merely a 
stupid man lacking the capacity to act ona 
broad intelligence ? The latter supposition 
seems plausible. Willis the power that chooses 
a course and mainta’: sit. The narrowing in- 
fluencesof Barnabas .fe have retarded rather 
than developed hi: ill. It is not will, it is 
weakness, the incapacity for willing as he 
knows is right, that keeps him in a miserable 
state of statu quo. He cannot gather himself 
together sufficiently to get out of it as he 
knows he should. It is a weakness that Miss 
Wilkins has presented to us, not a strength of 
character. The criticism that has been often 
made of her work, that she is far better in 
short stories than in long ones, applies to 
‘*Pembroke.” It wanders aimlessly in the 
last half. 
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SUMMER GOWNS, AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM. 


ILE season at all the watering-places 
is now at its height, and evening 
gowns as well as walking, visiting, 

and bathing dresses are indispensable 
for a well-dressed woman. Velvets and 
satins are worn very little except by 
elderly ladies at this season of the year ; 
but watered silk, plain taffetas, and even 
surah, with billows of lace, make dancing 
gowns sufficiently rich looking for voung 
girls, and even for the younger married 
women. ‘The custom prevalent with 
some women of wearing out their old last 
winter's ball dresses, at Newport, Sara- 
toga, or Bar Harbor, is a very objection- 
able one. Of all things, it is most 
important that a woman should look 
perfectly fresh of a warm summer even- 
ing ina crowded ball-room ; and a simple 
dress of chiffon, gauze, or even mous- 
seline de soie, with loops and rosettes of 
ribbon, and all the lace that the baby 
Waist can carry, is vastly more effective 
than a heavy silk or satin, creased and 
tumbled, with soiled edges, and un- 
mistakable evidences of a winter’s wear. 

A lovely gown was worn by a New 
York belle at the last Casino dance 
at Newport. The skirt was a plain 
watered silk in an exquisite shade of 
amber. The bodice and sleeves were 
of pink chiffon, draped and knotted 
with pale yellow lace, and a very wide 
sash of pink chiffon, the ends of which 
fell nearly to the bottom of the skirt, 
and was drawn in soft folds around the 
waist. The sleeves were large puffs of 
chiffon, over which were deep falls of 
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yellow lace, which were caught up on 
the shoulders by long loops of satin 
ribbon—the ends of which were loose 
enough to fly as the wearer danced. 
The combination of pink and yellow 
may not be approved by all, but it is 
quite the rage this summer in Paris, 
and when just the right shade of each 
color is secured, the effect is exquisite 
and not unlike the sunset sky as we see 
it now. 

Another lovely dress, worn by a Bal- 
timore belle at Narragansett Pier, had 
an under dress of apple-green satin, 
over which was draped a fine white lace, 
looped here and there by white lace 
butterflies with pearl bodies which 
seemed to have just alighted according 
to their own sweet will. The bodice 
was of the apple-green satin, cut in a 
round point and sloping back to the 
shoulders, where two immense lace 
butterflies fastened the deep fall of 
lace that formed the bertha to the great 
puffed sleeves. 

Black dresses are much worn this 
summer even by very young women. 
A pretty one may be made of silk 
crépon with little wavy lines of ribbon 
woven into the stuff. This should be 
trimmed with narrow black watered rib- 
bon if a really useful gown is wanted, 
mixed in with black chiffon, and caught 
up into bunches on the shoulders and 
front of the corsage. But a much more 
becoming effect is produced by a study in 
black and white, where the skirt is of 
black silk grenadine, and the waist all of 
white chiffon, with shoulder capes of ac- 
cordion pleated chiffon, falling very low 
on the sleeves, and rosettes of white satin 
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Fig. 220. 


For description see page 239. 


ribbon peeping out here 
and there in the folds 
and puffs of the trim- 
ming. <A deep fall 

the chiffon, very closely 
plaited, looks pretty 
falling from the waist 
over the black skirt, 
but this frock would be 
necessarily very perish- 
able and would not out- 
live exposure to the 
damp air of Newport or 
Narragansett for more 
than one evening. A 
very pretty way to trim 
the bodice of a decol- 
leté gown, whether of 
pink, blue, or white, 
is with a cloud of pink 
or blue crépe or chiffon, 
with a bunch of blue 
forget-me-nots nestling 
at one side tied with 
a soft satin ribbon. 

A lovely material for 
summer evening frocks 
is a gray and white 
barége made over gray 
silk; and a striped 
crépe in pink and green 
diagonal lines is very 
striking, althougha 
little showy except for 
a fair pale woman, 
with black or dark 
brown hair. 

Yachting suits area 
trifle more dressy this 
year, and are trimmed 
with fancy braids in- 
stead of the plain white 
hercules braid, which 
was formerly considered 
the only wear. A 
yachting costume 
brought from Paris by 
Mrs. I. W. Vanderbilt, 
who spends a large 
part of her time on 
board her husband’s 
yacht the Conqueror, 
is made of navy blue 
serge, the skirt quite 
plain but beautifully 
shaped. The bodice is 
not made blouse fash- 
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ion, but is quite tight, and ends at 
the waist, where it is finished with a 
bright red and gold braiding. It is cut 
rather low in front to show a white shirt 
of pleated muslin, with a turned-down 
collar and full bow, while the bishop’s 
sleeves are gathered into an embroidered 
band. There is a dainty zouave to 
wear with this costume, which has a 
broader braid and embroidery. 

After all, there is nothing like the 
serge to make a soft, cool, serviceable 
summer suit. It never wearsout. You 
can wash, boil, drench it with sea water, 
and if it were not for the requirements 
of fashion, your dress would after a long 
season of hard usage still look neat and 
smart. The only drawback is that it 
lasts too long, and fickle woman gets 
very tired of it. But then, reflect what 
a treasure it is to the poor relation or 
humble friend who falls heir to it. It 
can be cleaned, dyed, renovated, re- 
trimmed, and made to look more attrac- 
tive than any new material that is cheap 
and poor. Ilowever, this year the taste 
in yachting suits is running largely to 
cottons; heavy unbleached duck being 
very popular, and stripes of black and 
white in heavy twilled material making 
very pretty costumes. ‘These have the 
blouse waist in black, with trimmings 
and edgings of the black and white, and 
the white sailor hat has a black and 
white ribbon with a black heron’s wing 
at the side for ornament. 

A black hopsacking has been worn a 
great deal at Mount Desert, where the 
dressing is not as smart as at Newport. 
It has sash and draperies of black and 
white checked foulard, which is soft and 
graceful, and if not very showy has the 
advantage of not being seen at a dis- 
tance when the wearer is off in a canoe, 
or devoting an hour or two to “ rock- 
ing. 

Fashions now are, of course, approach- 
ing the transition state, and in another 
month the shop counters will be loaded 
with autumn and winter materials. —In- 
deed, many women who have recently 
returned from Europe have brought all 
their autumn and winter clothes with 
them. Of course, they will not see the 
light until town houses are opened, 
and households renovated for the winter. 
But this much has been confided to 




























































bosom friends, who, of course, have 
passed it on to other friends, and it is 
now generally understood, that dresses 
will not be overburdened with frills, 
epaulettes, collarettes, and bretelles, as 
they have been for some time past, 
but that, while skirts will be more 
elaborately trimmed, waists and bodices 
will be plainer and more simple. We 
also regret to mention that sleeves will 
be smaller, for what can be more easy 
and comfortable, and also more becom- 
ing to both slight and stout figures, than 
the large, easy puffs that we are wear- 
ing now? ‘he Fates forbid that we 
should ever return to the skin-tight 
sleeve of ten or fifteen years ago! 
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Fig. 221. For description see page 239. 
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EVENING GOWNS FOR SUMMER 
WEAR. 


THE term evening dress covers a wide 
field. The gown which is suitable for 
a dinner party or evening reception ata 
private house, could not be appropriately 
worn at a hotel hop. As arule, a pretty 
demi-toilette is in better taste for the 
latter occasion. The materials may be 
costly, but the corsage should be high, 
or square cut, and the sleeves long, or 





Fig. 272. Fer description see page 239. 
to reach the elbow. <A frock can be 
both smart and picturesque without be- 
ing cut low in the neck. An elaborate 
ball gown worn at a hotel hop suggests 
the fact that the wearer has no more 
private occasion on which to don it. 
Hats also are somewhat out of place at 
a hotel hop, although they do appear 
-often enough ; and, strange to say, even 
in conjunction with low cut gowns. 
"This, of course, is not to be defended. 
As the season advances there seems 
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to be no limit to the choice of fabrics for 
evening wear. All sorts of diaphanous 
and semi-transparent materials are being 
made up by fashionable dressmakers. 
Among these new materials are sheer 
figured mulls, embroidered _ batistes, 
Persian lawns, organdies, and dotted 
Swiss. ‘These, with their pretty trim- 
mings of lace and ribbon, make charm- 
ing gowns. 

Evening dress is capable of much in- 
dividuality of expression, and, as the 
greatest latitude is allowed in cut and 
style, it follows that many original effects 
are obtained. French organdies printed 
with delicate floral patterns on white 
grounds are frequently made over silk 
to match the prevailing tint of the 
design. When trimmed with lace or 
accordion plaited ruffles of the material 
mingled with knots and rosettes of rib- 
bon, they are well adapted for evening 
occasions, and nothing can be more 
pleasing than the plain white organdie, 
usually called French muslin, when the 
skirts are covered with narrow flounces, 
and the full ronnd waists, low cut, are 
ruffled to match. A young girl pro- 
vided with one or two frocks of this 
kind, and with accessories in the way of 
gloves, sash and ribbon bows, is pre- 
pared for a season of evening festivities, 
as a little pressing out is all that is ne- 
cessary to efface the efforts of a previous 
wearing. An evening gown recently 
made is of white moiré silk covered with 
white dotted net, with many plain rows 
of white moiré ribbon on the skirt, and 
low cut bodice with short, full puffed 
sleeves of the white moire. ‘There 
is a bertha formed of net ruffles bor- 
dered by narrow moiré ribbon which 
falls over the sleeves, making a very 
wide effect. A sash of white moiré rib- 
bon about six inches wide is tied at the 
back in a broad bow with long ends. A 
butterfly bow of the same ribbon is on 
ach shoulder. While white is very 
much in fashion this summer, so much 
so, in fact, that many modistes call this 
‘*a white season,” colored fabrics have 
not lost their prestige. Ideal evening 
toilettes are made of pale pink and blue 
gauze over satin slips of the same color. 
The satin slip is much narrower thar 
the overskirt of gauze, which hangs in 
full soft folds, and is finished with a 
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plain hem on the bottom. Notwith- sons when renovated by fresh ribbons 
standing predictions to the contrary, and _ puffings or flounces of some airy 
draped skirts have not been entirely textile like gauze or chiffon. Black 
adopted. They are too heavy for sum- costumes are fashionable this year, and 
mer wear, and are better suited to heavy many of the new black grenadines show 
fabrics, while the flowing skirts, flounces, patterns in flowers and leaves embroid- 
ruches, accordion pleat- 
ings, and lace insertions 
of the day, seem made for 
the transparent textiles 
now worn by all the 
world. Bodices are often 
worn of a material and 
color in sharp contrast 
to the skirt. A very 
smart ball gown intend- 
ed for Newport wear has 
a skirt of black satin cov- 
ered with black net em- 
broidered with jet and 
sequins, while the bodice 
is of pale pink chiffon, 
with enormous puffed 
sleeves of the same, 
partially covered with 
black jetted lace fringed 
with sequins. A full 
pleated sash of pink chif- 
fon is passed around the 
waist, and falls at the 
back in two long floating 
ends, 

Shot taffetas in pale 
tints of opal or soft 
shades of green and rose, 
are used for evening wear 
this season. They are 
trimmed with delicate 
laces in plain flouncings, 
or festooned upon the 
skirts, and headed by 
twisted ribbons and bows 
confining the festoons. 
A flounce of lace to match 
that on the skirt is fre- 
quently sewn upon the 
edge of the bodice fal- 
ling over the hips. 
White satin of a rich 
cream tint still forms 
the foundation for many 
a beautiful summer ball 
toilet. Flounced with 
lace,or covered with 
gauze and chiffon, it is 
always beautiful, and 
may be worn many sea- Fig. 223. For description see page 239. 
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Fig. 224 For description see page 239 


ered with jet. These are made up over 
black moire, and are trimmed with 
spangles and black lace. They make 
handsome evening toilets for matrons. 
Fine laces are much used in trimming 
evening costumes. Vandyke laces come 
in white, black, and écru, and are much 
used; Venetian point, guipure, and Trish 
point are all handsome. — Lace, how- 
ever, should be handled with skill. 
Yards and yards of lace sewed upon 
a frock to make it expensive, do not 
necessarily make it beautiful, while a 
smaller quantity cunningly disposed 
here and there in a yoke looks much 
richer. 


BATHING SUITS. 


THs year’s bathing suits are by this 
time well drenched with salt water, and 
having in a measure lost their color and 
their freshness, may safely be com- 
mented on by the most savage critics. 
The first thing to be said about them is 
that they differ very much at the differ- 


ent resorts. At Newport they are never 
conspicuous, as the ‘* smart set” there 
bathe, if at all, at an early hour of the 
morning, and are rarely exposed to the 
observation of any but their maids and 
the bathing master. Their costumes, 
therefore, are of the plainest, and often 
two or three years old. On the opposite 
side of the bay, at Narragansett Pier, 
the bathing hour is the most important 
period of the day, and all the fun and 
jollity goes on after bathing, when the 
band plays on the Casino piazza. The 
bathing costumes here are always chic 
and picturesque, but they no longer 
have the reputation they once had for 
being unduly abbreviated and too fin 
de siécle. Vhe prettiest women at the 
Pier this summer have worn black serge 
or black mohair, quite plain, or with 
white, red, or blue trimmings of  her- 
cules braid. The Turkish trousers, 
which were formerly quite universal, 
have been superseded this year by tights, 
which, of course, are not bulky and do 
not tend to magnify the size of the 
waist ; but the trouble with them is in 
the shrinkage, and the fact that they 
are obliged to be absolutely peeled off 
when the wearer reaches her bath-house. 
Over the tights is worn a skirt of the 
length that the bather pleases. Some 
ladies have it only to the knee, others 
wear it a few inches longer. A blouse 
waist buttoning on to the band of the 
skirt, so that the waves may not detach 
them and leave the wearer minus one 
or the other, is the most usual make, 
with large balloon sleeves reaching just 
below the shoulder, and as many capes, 
furbelows, and epaulettes as may be sup- 
posed to suit the taste of Neptune’s king- 
dom. A bright-colored turban tied over 
the oil-skin cap, similar to those worn 
by the Southern negress, completes the 
costume, which is as modest and com- 
fortable as a bathing dress can be made. 
At Long Branch, Asbury Park, and 
indeed all along the Jersey shore, in 
common with the several places on 
Long Island, fashion runs riot on the 
beaches. All the colors of the rain- 
bow may be seen there, and one of the 
favorite combinations is orange and 
black, in stripes, with arms naked from 
the shoulders, and skirts that, as the 
Frenchman said, ‘‘are hardly begun 
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before they come to anend.” A party 
of four women astonished the boarders 
at a hotel on Long Island by appearing 
in the surf on the Fourth of July in red 
skirts with bands of white edged with 
blue running around the skirt ; shirts 
of blue cambric with white dots, and 
sailor collars of red. 'Turbans made out 
of American flags completed this highly 
patriotic costume. White duck has been 
largely employed this summer for bathing 
gowns; and although it absorbs the water 
and becomes very: heavy, yet it does not 
cling to the figure, and is more becoming 
than a woollen material. A pretty suit 
of it has been worn at New London 
by a lady who is celebrated for her fear- 
less swimming and diving. It is made 
in the prevailing fashion, with a blouse 
waist, and skirt coming half way be- 
tween knee and ankle. Several bands 
of light blue serge encircle the skirt, 
and the bust is held up and the blouse 
kept in place by a broad belt or peas- 
ant’s waist of blue which fastens in 
front and is finished by a rosette. <A 
sailor collar of blue and large sleeves of 
the same, without capes or frills, make 
this one of the prettiest salt water cos- 
tumes of the season. 

At one or two places the Bloomer 
suit has been worn, but, we are happy 
to say, not where modest women most 
do congregate. The Bloomer is not 
unlike a man’s pajamas, being without 
a skirt, and with a pair of Turkish 
trousers tied over, or perhaps buttoned— 
we will give it the benefit of the doubt 
—to a loose shirt of wool or cotton 
material. These are no doubt very 
comfortable for swimming, and are worn 
a great deal on the coast of France ; but 
there, as in England, huge machines 
or bathing houses on wheels take the 
bathers down to the edge of the water, 
and they are engulfed by the waves 
before they can be seen. There is no 
running up and down the beach, or 
talking with friends and acquaintances 
between the bath-house and the waves, 
as is so common here. Many ladies 
sacrifice so much to their appearance on 
the beaches that they bathe in corsets. 
They might as well sleep in them, as far 
as health is concerned, as nothing is so 
important as unobstructed circulation 
and a free action of the heart when 
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swimming, diving, and indulging in the 
violent exercise of buffeting with the 
salt sea waves. 


SOME SUMMER FASHIONS FOR 
PARASOLS AND GLOVES. 


OVER-ELABORATION this season does 
not spoil the effect of the new parasols. 
They are more simple, at least appar- 
ently so, for many of them are made of 
costly materials and have richly carved 
handles. At a recent garden party 
many parasols of moire antique were 
observed. Upon one of mauve color, 
some old Brussels lace was draped with 
a knot of mauve ribbon here and there. 
The stick was mauve with a slender 
handle of gold filigree. 

White, pale blue, gray, and olive were 
among the shades of moire seen, and 
many of those were perfectly plain, with 
points, ferrule, and handle in ivory or 





Fig. 225 For description see page 239. 
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gold. A pretty sunshade in pink silk 
veiled with green chiffon, with a knot 
of olive green ribbons tied round the 
ferrule, was carried by a girl in a pink 
and olive costume. 

Fine plaitings of chiffon in the fashion 
of last year appear upon some of the 
parasols. They may match or contrast 
with the silk underneath. <A rather 
stunning parasol, made to order, was of 
pale pink silk covered with flouncings 


of yellow chiffon. ‘These wild-rose col- 
ors really looked well together, for they 
were well chosen as to tint. Crooks and 
twisted rings are going out of fashion, 
while knobs are smaller, and are of 
Dresden china, crystal, and natural 
woods. 

Light colored, chiffon trimmed, and 
lace covered parasols are suitable only 
for formal occasions. For usual out- 
of-door use the sun umbrellas of dark 
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blue, red, cardinal, ete., with natural 
wood handles, are in good form. 
Changeable silk and striped coaching 
parasols are not as popular as formerly, 
those of moire antique having superseded 
them. 

With the shorter sleeves of summer 
frocks long gloves are worn as a matter 
of course, and this 
summer the loose, 
wrinkled = mousque- 
taire gloveis a favor- 
ite. Many of the 
French out-of-door 
costumes have elbow 
sleeves, and with 
those itis de rigueur 
that the top of the 
glove should meet 
the sleeve. With : 
jacket or long- 
sleeved costumea 
four or six buttoned 
glove is in good 
form, and many 
women use those of 
wash leather, which 
are easily pulled on 
and off, and may be 
washed in soap and 
water to look like 
new. There are 
many fanciful and 
striking colors in 
the new summer 
gloves, but as a rule 
women of good 
taste prefer tans, 
russets, and light 
golden browns to 
the more glaring 
shades. 

The suéde gloves 
are preferred to 


the glacé kind, and Fig. 227. For description see page 240. 


with a white cos- 
tume white gloves are necessary. 
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NEW STYLES IN FICHUS, CAPES, 
AND ‘‘FLUFFS.”’ 


AmonG the delightful accessories 
which convert a plain frock into one 
fit for a formal occasion, and a jow cut 
evening bodice into a high afternoon 
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waist, may be named fichus and bibs. 
Fichus go under the various names of 
Marie Antoinette capes, shoulder capes, 
and Anne of Austria collars, and this 
year they are prettier and more dainty 
than ever. 

Some fashionable women provide 
themselves with several long scarves 
of lace, tulle, or 
chiffon—black, 
white, or colored— 
and these do duty 
as Marie Antoinette 
capes. Gathered 
together in the 
centre and fastened 
at the back of the 
corsage, they are 
brought over the 
shoulder, the width 
stretched out over 
the bust, and cross- 
ing in front, fall 
down over the skirt 
on each side, held 
by knots or bows of 
satin or moiré rib- 
bon. ‘Two yardsof 
point Wesprit net, 
trimmed all along 
its length on one 
side witharuffle 
four inches deep of 
delicate lace, is 
made into a lovely 
fichu by simply 
drawing up its 
width in the centre. 
This when worn 
with a V-shaped 
bodice and the ends 
tied in a loose knot 
in front, beautifies 
a plain frock in a 
wonderful way. 
The fulness may be 
spread a little over the shoulders, so 
that the lace frill falls over the full 
sleeve at the top, and is very much 
widened at the bust. If the ends are 
elongated it may be tied behind in true 
Marie Antoinette style. Chiffon, mous- 
seline-de-soie, and mull, all make pretty 
fichus, and are usually trimmed with a 
frill of the same material. 

More elaborate fichus are made of 
Honiton or Duchesse lace, fitting closely 
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For description see page 240 


to the shoulders, and trimmed with a 
flounce of the same lace. They are 
very rich and costly. The ‘* Anne of 
Austria” collar consists of a closely 
fitting yoke of some pretty lace, edged 
with a frill of the same about four 
inches wide. It has a straight band 
around the throat, which is sometimes 
covered by a ribbon or velvet collar. 
The Anne of Austria collar is often 
made of Swiss or Hamburg embroidery 
and is adjustable. When sleeves to 
match are added, it will be seen at a 
glance how a plain low bodice with 
short sleeves may be converted into a 
conventional high waist. 

This season some well-dressed women 
are wearing collarettes of plain linen 
hemstitched, or of sheer linen cambric, 
which are very distingué. Large col- 
lars of lace @ la Charles I. are among 
this season’s novelties. They cover the 
upper part of the corsage, and lie 


over the sleeves like epaulettes. They 
must fit well, however, to be really 
pretty. 

Bibs are in great favor, and are seen 
in infinite variety. They are often of 
pale satin or of figured shot silk, which 
forms the foundation. From the collar 
hand a deep flounce of guipure lace is 
draped short in the centre, and gradu- 
ally widens on each side, so that the 
two deep points fall to the belt. A belt 
of the satin or shot silk is a frequent 
adjunct to this bib. Pretty bibs are 
made of full frills of accordion pleated 
mousseline-de-soie or chiffon attached 
toa collar of the same or one of satin 
or moire. A new model shows a collar 
of ribbon ruching which encircles the 
throat, and a double frill of lace de- 
pending in front. The lace frills in 
this instance are longest in the centre, 
narrowing gradually as they approach 
the shoulder. This model covers the 
entire front of the bodice. Another 
example is a double collarette of white 
lace put in very full under a white silk 
folded collar band, with pearl barettes. 
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Fig. 229. For description see page 240. 
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ODDS AND ENDS OF FEMININE 
ATTIRE. 


SuMMER fashions this year indulge in 
such a profusion of waist trimmings that 
it is hardly necessary for a lady to make 
many additions from her jewel casket or 
ribbon boxes. Rosettes are quite the 
rage, but I confess to liking loops and 
French bows of lace or soft ribbon much 
better. It must be admitted, however, 
that the rosette has a distinctive charac- 
ter about it that a simple bow can never 
attain. In the first place, it is only a 
softened likeness of the cockade, which 
has its military significance, and is 
always suggestive of power and author- 
ity. A pink or yellow crépon skirt with 
three or five rosettes of black velvet 
placed diagonally across the front very 
high on the left side and reaching down 
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Fig. 230. For description see pag 4° 
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Fig. 231. For description see page 240 


to the hem in front give a style of their 
own to the costume, and when placed 
high on each shoulder in a square-cut 
bodice, with a small one at each corner 
of the front nestling in among the lace 
and chiffon and a single diamond spark- 
ling like a dew-drop in their centres, the 
rosette finish isextremely effective. With 
a single row of pearls around the neck 
clasped with a cluster of diamonds in 
front, a pretty woman needs no further 
ornament for a small dance or dinner 
party. Ribbons twisted in the hair are 
coming into fashion again, and, as a 
studied disarray of curls, waves, and 
braids is quite the correct thing in Paris, 
the colored ribbon appearing here and 
there is very picturesque and becoming. 
Nothing very new in jewels ever appears 
in the summer time. ‘There are women 
who like to have it supposed that their 
diamonds are a part of themselves, and 
that they sleep, eat, bathe, live, move, and 
have their being in necklaces, bracelets, 
and finger rings. And so perhaps they 
do, for they are never seen without them, 
but their beauty and good taste are not 
in the least accentuated by having dia- 
monds peeping out from under the col- 
lar of yachting suits, and bangles jingling 
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on their arms when swimming and div- 
ing in salt water. 

In London, where the far-famed sea- 
son is just now drawing to a close, the 
newest ornament was worn at a drawing- 
room by Lady DeGrey, formerly the 
beautiful Gladys IHferbert. [It was an 
immense lozenge-shaped turquoise sur- 
rounded with brilliants and was at least 
two inches high and worn erect in the 
front hair. As the wearer is more than 
usually tall, it could be seen from an 
immense distance and gave her the sem- 
blance of a fairy queen. On the same 
occasion, Consuelo, Duchess of Man- 
chester, wore a band of immense pale 
emeralds across her fair hair, which is 
as light and soft as it was in her maiden 
days, when she was the belle of every 
New York drawing and ball room as 
Consuelo Yznaga. The death of her 
husband, the worthless Duke of Man- 
chester, has put the family jewels and a 
moderately large income into her pos- 
session, so that she is able to appear in 
the gay world as befits her rank, which 
she never could do during his life- 
time. <A pretty arrangement for a 
necklet, but only attainable by Astors 
wnd Vanderbilts in this country, or by 
successful Chicago and California capi- 
talists, is composed of round pearls as 
big as marbles, with correspondingly big 
pear-shaped drops, and everywhere be- 
tween them sparkling diamonds. But 
the fad of fads this year is the buckle, 
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and on both sides of the Atlantic it is 
equally indispensable toa lady's morning, 
evening, or mid-day costume. Hitherto 
it has appeared only in jet, steel, rhine- 
stones, and paste, but now that its 
importance is established the jewellers 
are producing it in gold, silver, enamel, 
and precious stones. Quite the prettiest 
buckles or rather slides for summer 
costumes are made of light blue enamel, 
studded with pearls, diamonds, or tur- 
quoises. ‘These are lovely at the throat 
with folds of light blue créve or soft 
silk passed through them, thus forming 
a collar which fastens with a rosette at 
the back and may be worn with a white 
or black gown and a light blue sash. 
Hosiery was probably never so pretty 
and dainty as it is now, and as fashion 
permits the decoration of black as well 
as white stockings, and jin de siécie man- 
ners allow a very liberal display of them, 
black silk stockings, and sometimes very 
fine thread, are embroidered quite up to 
the knee with vines and flowers mixed 
in with open work. ‘T'an-colored stock- 
ings are also ornamented in the same 
way and sometimes with colored em- 
broidery, which, I must admit, is showy 
and vulgar, but with the embroidery in 
black, white, or the same color as the 
stocking, it certainly shows off a pretty 
foot and ankle to perfection. They are 
only suitable to be worn in the house 
with a low slipper, however, or in the 
evening with a silk or satin shoe. 
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Fans of swan’s-down and ostrich tips 
are always fashionable, but by far the 
prettiest fans are hand-painted on gauze 
and chiffon, a difficult work for the artist 
by the way, but extremely pretty, when 
the ground work is pale blue or rose 
pink chiffon with bunches of forget- 
me-nots, wild roses, or lilies of the val- 
ley painted on them, and mountings 
of silver, gilt, mother-of-pearl, or cream 
ivory. ‘They are all perishable, of course, 
and since the fiat has gone forth that 
gentlemen are not to be held respon- 
sible for the destruction of their part- 
ners’ fans, any more than they are re- 
quired to provide them with bouquets 
for the cotillon, young 
girls whose _ allow- 
ances will hardly 
cover the repair of 
this kind of social 
damage, have taken 
to collecting fans in 
their bureau drawers 
and never carrying 
them except for dis- 
play at swell dinners. 


MILADY’S TOILET- 
TABLE. 


In these days Mi- 
lady’s toilet-table is 
as much a part of 


her existence as the 
daily papers or the 
latest fashion in 
frocks. The bu- 
reau’s reign is over, 
and that most useful, if not orna- 


mental, piece of furniture may be ban- 
ished for seven years (the usual time) 
to some garret or store-room, while 
chiffoniéres and dressing-tables take 
its place. The toilet-table need not be 
part and parcel of the set of bed-room 
furniture, but it is now counted as one 
of the essential pieces thereof. It can 
be and often is a unique piece, a veri- 
table curiosity, an heirloom, or is picked 
up abroad as part of some despoiled 
palace. In every shape and form, and 
of every description of wood, is it fash- 
ioned—Empire, the various Louis’, the 
Colonial, and all the many styles ; even 
the old-fashioned Duchesse table, so 





dear to the heart of the amateur car- 
penter, has been revived. 

The Duchesse table is a hollow mock- 
ery, for it so soon becomes shabby, but 
it possesses many attractions for people 
whose purses are not so wide as their 
tastes. It can be made of a kitchen 
table and a dozen yards, more or less, 
of white muslin and colored cambrie. 
If a kitchen table is not procurable, a 
barrel sawed in half lengthwise, with a 
flat board nailed thereon, makes a capital 
foundation. This sort of dressing-table 
while it is fresh isexceedingly pretty, and 
furnishes a room wonderfully. 

The mahogany and the white-wood 
tables are beautiful. 
They are quite low, 
with swinging mirror 
at just theright height 
for a woman to see how 
to arrange her hair 
while sitting down. 
They are sometimes 
made with three-sided 
mirrors, but these 
while extremely useful 
are not pretty. The 
Colonial style with 
rounded out sides are 
extremely good, and 
admit of unlimited 
outlay in wood, work- 
manship, and brass 
ornamentation. Like 
those made many 
years ago before gas 
was used, these tables 
have candle rests at 
both sides of the mir- 
ror, so that, by day or night, a proper 
light can be secured. 

And the bottles and the brushes and 
the combs and the thousand and one 
articles that are displayed on these 
tables! The woman who thinks an ordi- 
nary bureau and a brush and comb are 
quite sufficient for her daily needs would 
hardly credit it were she told all that 
the woman who arranges her hair at 
a dressing-table considers necessary to 
enable her to perform such a feat.  Sil- 
ver, ebony, tortoise-shell, ivory, and rare 
china are used for the brushes, combs, 
hand-mirrors, button-hooks, etc. Some 
women boast that their ‘‘ set” is a col- 
lection of gifts from friends, but all 
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are not so lucky; witness the case of 
the woman who announced to all her 
acquaintances she was making a collec- 
tion of silver for her toilet-table. She 
Wasa popular woman, too, and yet at the 
end of seven years her collection consist- 
ed of one silver-plated button-hook, the 
nucleus she herself had bought in order 
to start right. 
These sets for 
the toilet-table are 
often given as wed- 
ding presents, and 
very valuable they 
sometimes are. 
Quite a new 
thing is to have the 
table covered with 
a thick piece of 
bevelled plate 
glass put over the 
embroidered toilet- 
cover. It seems 
just a trifle hard 
and cold, but looks 
very well. The 
ivory and tortoise- 
shell sets have the 
serious disadvan- 
tage of not stand- 
ing well our 
climate. ‘The tor- 
toise-shell cracks 
very easily, and 
the glass in the 
ivory hand-mir- 
rors snaps con- 
stantly, owing to 
the contraction of 
the ivory in’ the 
changes of climate. 
Silver is the most 
usefulof anything, 
but there has been 
so much white 
metal imitation on 
the market that many do not care for 
the silver on that account. ‘Then, also, 
it requires a great deal of care to have 
it kept in the proper condition of polish. 
The Dresden and Sevrés china sets are 
the best in so far that they are easier 
kept in order, but china brushes are 
easily broken. Embroidered covers for 
these tables are handsome. The white 
linen cut in points and buttoned-holed 
in colored filoselle, is effective and 
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shows off the ornaments best. Dotted 
muslins and lace should be reserved 
for the Duchesse tables with their 
draperies. 

At the second-hand furniture dealers 
can often be found veritable old mahog- 
any dressing-tables, which, after being 
scraped and polished, are as handsome 
as themodernones: 
in many instances 
much handsomer. 
The garrets of old 
New England 
houses have been 
pretty well ran- 
sacked the last few 
years by collectors 
of antique furni- 
ture, but dressing- 
tables have only 
recently been the 
craze, so there are 
undoubtedly — still 
treasures to be 
found. 

For country 
houses, where elab- 
orate furnishing is 
out of place, and 
where daintiness 
and freshness 
should by rights 
take the place of 
richness of wood 
and carving, the 
Duchesse tables in 
such rooms are 
handsomer than 
those of wood. 

A country room 
furnished in cre- 
tonne with dress- 
ing-table covered 
with the same, 
and curtains of 
flowered chintz, 
is extremely pretty. The ordinary pine- 
wood table makes a capital foundation, 
and a half-round of wood is good to 
tack the side curtains to, although some 
prefer the straight brass rod to hang 
them over. The mirror for this sort of 
table can be of the plainest description 
if the frame be covered, but the hand- 
some old-fashioned gilt ones, and even 
the elaborate Dresden china mirrors, 
are allowable. This last-named mirror 
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is handsomest when the brushes, ete., 
are of the Dresden china also. 


PRACTICAL DESIGNS FOR HOME 
DRESSMAKERS. 


Fie. A. White duck suit trimmed 
with fancy braid. The Eton jacket 
may be worn over any silk waist or vest 
trimmed to match the rest of the cos- 
tume. The hat is the new Hamburg 
hat in yellow, fine straw, trimmed with 
black band and three birds on left side. 

Fic. B. Gown to be made in silk 
or erépon. The design is copied from 
a gray crépon, trimmed with narrow 
white insertion and jet tassels. The 
skirt is draped at the left side to show a 
silk underskirt trimmed with narrow 
ruffle. The hat is black, with bunches 
of cog feathers. 

Fic. C. A travelling cloak of the 
new waterproof material. It has no 
sleeves, the cape failing over the sleeves 
of the gown to the elbows. It is 
trimmed with fancy braid and_ fine 
buttons. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
TRATIONS. 


ILLUS- 


Fig, 220 is from Oates. 
gown of black crépon. 
twill, The trimming is 


A stunning 
Very heavy 
black satin, 
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black lace, and jet passementerie. The 
waist and sleeves are of rose-colored 
glacé velvet. 

Fie. 221. A gown of black and white. 
Skirt of white silk with black satin 
stripe. Waist of white mousseline de 
sole, shirred in an odd fashion. Coat 
of white brocade, with immense turned- 
back revers of black satin, and collar 
trimmed with white lace. Sleeves, col- 
lar, and belt of black satin. Bonnet 
of white lace, with jet edge and black 
aigrette. 

Fig. 222. Butterfly waist. Jacket 
effect, back and front ; changeable lilac 
silk and batiste lace. 


Fig. 223 is a design of Oates. The 
material of the coat is black moire, 


trimmed with spangled jet passementerie 


und spangled jet lace. The vest is of 
cream lace turned back in revers. The 


ruffle at neck is of chiffon. The long 
bow in front and short bow at the back 
of waist are of black satin with jet 
buckles. The skirt is of apple-green 
Liberty silk. The ruffle and rosettes 
on skirt are of black chiffon. The bon- 
net is of jet and chiffon, with rosettes 
of apple-green satin. The gloves are 
white stitched with black. 

Kia. 224. An evening gown of helio- 
trope crépe, trimmed with chiffon of 
the same shade. Narrow belt, rosettes, 
and streamers of deep heliotrope satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 225. Grown of pale yellow swivel 
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silk or silk gingham made with full 
skirt, cut in Vandyke points, over 
flounces of white batiste lace. The 
waist has full yoke, with bertha of ba- 
tiste lace. Belt, sash, collar, and bows 
are of heliotrope moire. Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with heliotrope moire and 
lilacs. 

Fig. 226. BaTHina CostTuMES.— 
The figure at upper left corner shows 
bathing costume of dark blue alpaca, 
with square yoke belt, and band about 
the skirt of white flannel with blue 
polka dots. The hat is a blue 'Tam-o’- 
Shanter. The lower figure on the left 
shows black serge costume trimmed with 
white. The upper figure on the right 
shows a perfectly plain black serge 
with pointed yoke and bodice. ‘The 
lower figure on the right shows gown 
of striped tennis cloth trimmed with 
red braid. The hat, a fashion rarely 
seen now, is of rough straw trimmed 
with red. 

Rig. 227%. Gown of pink dimity. 
The skirt is very full, gathered at the 
back, and has deep flounces of the 
dimity. The waist is full over a tight 
lining, and has three bands of white in- 
sertion. The under-sleeves are tight- 
fitting, and have double over-sleeves 
trimmed with white insertion. Collar 
and belt of pink satin ribbon. ‘The hat 
is a leghorn trimmed with apple blos- 
soms and pink satin bows. ‘The parasol 
is of pink silk and chiffon. 

Kia, 228. A faney coat of black 
cloth and moire, with tiny inside ruche 
of red. An elaborate garment, only 
suitable for receptions and afternoon 
wear at Newport and Lenox. 

Fig. 229. An Inverness or Glengarry 
cape of cheviot, lined with tartan plaid. 
It has a hood lined also with the tartan. 
These capes are all the rage this season, 
and are most useful. The hat is a 
broad, black leghorn, trimmed with os- 
trich feathers. 

Fie. 230. A coat of covert cloth. 
Tailor finish. The new style of cut- 
away. Hat of burnt straw, with trim- 
ming of white lace, roses, and two black 
ostrich tips. 

Fig. 231. An elaborate cape of black 
moire, velvet, and white lace. The hat 
is a trimmed sailor, trimmed with yel- 
Jow net and black aigrettes. 


FOR DINNER TABLES. 


DINNER table decorations are now 
very pretty, over-elaboration being a 
thing of the past. Flowers, of course, 
are necessary, and any novel arrange- 
ment of these furnishes at once a grace- 
ful topic of conversation. Ata birthday 
dinner about a month ago, there were 
lovely table decorations of pink and 
white azaleas, in old-fashioned white 
and gold vases. Breast knots of the 
same flowers lay upon each lady’s plate, 
and the candle shades were of pink 
azalea petals, cunningly contrived out 
of pink créped paper. And such a 
pretty tablecloth! Ft was of plain linen 
with satin finish and embroidered with 
an effective design outlined in heavy 
white silk cord, with an inner line of 
Japanese gold, and filled in with white 
filo-floss in long and short stitch. <A 
row of fine torchon lace finished the 
edge, and we were assured by the hostess 
that this handsome tablecloth would 
wash as well as any ordinary one. 

Candles for the table are usually put 
in candelabra of moderate height, and 
these, when not of silver or cut glass, 
may be of Dresden or bisque. Single 
candlesticks are often scattered here 
and there, and sometimes form a circle 
around the centre-piece. Each candle 
is, of course, screened by a shade of 
some kind, which should match the 
table decorations in color. Silk, lace, 
and paper enter into the composition of 
these shades, of which there are many 
combinations and styles. 

Summer flowers make charming table 
decorations, and even wild flowers may 
be arranged to look very artistic. A 
round basket, or one of wire covered 
with moss, is charming when filled with 
marguerites, grasses, corn-flowers, and 
wild honeysuckle. © A receptacle is 
placed in the bottom of the basket to 
hold water, and the flowers gracefully 


arranged with some downward trails of 


vines and green leaves. The daily din- 
ner table, when so decorated, becomes 
a thing of beauty, and it is astonishing 
how much better one’s dinner tastes 
when the table is dainty and _ pretty. 
Rush baskets are simply made, being 
tied together with narrow ribbons, the 
ends of the rushes showing beyond. 















































